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And they do. Ask THIS WEEK’s 
advertisers whose coupons 


keep coming in for five to eight 
months. THAT’S LONG LIFE FOR 
ANY MAGAZINE. 


And he does. For THIS WEEK 
Magazine is an integral part of 
24 great newspapers where 
the retailer runs his own local 
advertising. IT’S MADE FOR 
DEALER COOPERATION. 
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Coon Plays Possum 


Remember a recent magazine ad of the Maryland Casualty Co. 
depicting a coon robbing a hen’'s nest? Behind that unusual pic- 
ture—which brought a freshet of comment from readers—is a 


story of photographers’ devotion to duty and a live coon who 
just wasn't hungry. 


When the art director of Maryland’s agency, J. M. Mathes, 
New York, told the cameramen what he wanted, they drove 
Straight out to Frank (Bring ‘Em Back Alive) Buck’s zoo on 
Long Island. Several clean eggs were placed temptingly in a 
hen’s nest of straw. A concealed wire was run from the nest to 
the flash bulbs where Mr. Coon would trip on it and register an 
unposed picture. 


One of Buck's coons was turned loose and politely told to help 
himself to a snack. Just as politely he declined. Perhaps he 
wasn't hungry; or it might have been self-consciousness. At any 
rate, by 1:15 A.M. the photographers consigned the coon to a 
four-footed Gehenna and went home to catch a few winks. 


Next afternoon they slipped into a store which bore the sign 
“Taxidermist."" The same nest, but different eggs, was spread in 
sight of a stuffed coon, warranted obedient. A regular “flash” 
picture was made, with no stage-fright. Frank Buck looked it 
over, said his live animal wouldn't look any more natural, and 
everybody gave a thankful sigh. 


“A Little Light on a Dark Subject” was the headline attached 
to the ad, which then went on to talk about burglary and the 
necessity for guarding against same by insuring with Maryland 
Casualty. 


Boost for Barton 


Although every advertisement published or broadcast nationally 
affects, to some degree, the lives and habits of millions of people, 
the agents who write and project them are singularly anonymous. 
Albert Lasker and Stanley Resor, Harry Batten and Harry McCann, 
Raymond Rubicam and J. Stirling Getchell, for example, as heads 
of some major agencies, lead in swaying more people every year 
than nearly all the politicians put together. They are pretty big 
shots in advertising and in business, but relatively unknown to 
the public at large. 


Bruce Barton, on the other hand, has gone through a couple 
of decades as an advertising man, and has become better known 
to the public each year. 


His ads, like the others, are of course “anonymous.” But Mr. 
Barton also has continued to write widely-published articles and 
widely-read books under his own name. 


When the G.O.P., a couple of months ago, asked Mr. Barton 
to run for Congress from the Seventeenth District in New York, 


therefore, the people of that district knew generally what manner 
of man he is. 


He also had a lot of personal friends. The combination made 
his chances pretty good, even in the traditionally Democratic Bor- 
ough of Manhattan. 


Among his friends were a bunch of advertising men. When the 
news of his candidacy was carried (the newspapers thought him 
especially newsworthy, too) a lot of advertising men cecided spon- 
tancously to do what they could to elect him. Republicans and 
Democrats alike, they thought his election would be a good thing 
because “Bruce is a good guy,” and capable, too. They also 
thought it would be a good thing, at last, to have an “advertising 
man in Congress.” 


Tom Ryan, of Pedlar & Ryan; John Sterling, of This Week; 
Lee Bristol, of Bristol-Myers sort of got the thing started. Other 
advertising men set out to contribute and work for him. 


It was all very informal. There was no concerted effort for 
the advertising business to take over the United States Congress. 
There was, strictly speaking, not even a “campaign” on their part. 


The Seventeenth District embraces some 500,000 people roughly 
between Fourteenth and Ninety-ninth street, both east and west of 
Central Park. It is only a fraction, even of Manhattan. It would 
be wasteful to use the metropolitan newspapers or the radio. The 
chief advertisement which the advertising men made possible was 
a four-page mailing piece to all the families in the district. This 
was intended not only to introduce Mr. Barton but to tell the 
voters that (owing to the death of the recent incumbent) there 
was a Congressional election on in their district this year, and 
they were not to be wholly concerned with the fate of Mr. 
La Guardia and Mr. Dewey. Some car cards and posters were 
used, also. 


This unofficial program of other advertising men—largely com- 
petitors of Mr. Barton—reached a quiet climax last week when a 
score or more of them sat down to a ‘competitors’ luncheon” in 
his honor at Joe Madden's restaurant in West 56th street. O. B. 
Winters, of Erwin, Wasey & Co., and Mr. Ryan issued the invita- 
tions. John Benson, president of American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, was a speaker. A score of competitors showed 
up—nearly all of them leaders in the nation’s advertising agency 
business. They wanted, sincerely, to wish him success. 


Which did not mean, of course, that everything has become 
happy and communal in advertising. The agents will not stop 
taking pot shots at one another's accounts, after the election, of 
course, is over. 


Medal for Michaelson 


While on the subject of business men and politics, we might 
as well tell a Democratic story. 


Last year, for more general “‘ethics’’ and self-defense, about 100 
publicity men—free-lancers and employes of advertising agencies, 
corporations and others—got together and formed the Association 
of Accredited Publicity Directors. 


In a few days, we understand, the association will hold a big 
blowout and award a medal to the publicity man who has done 
the best all-round job recently. 


The medalist will be Charlie Michaelson, publicity director for 
the Democratic National Committee. 


Why Radio Men Get Gray 


Production technicians at the National Broadcasting Co. would 
like to crack down on General Hugh S. Johnson. 


Iron Pants views with alarm and points with pride four times 
weekly over the Blue network in order that Grove Laboratories 
may sell more Bromo Quinine. That's all right with NBC, whose 
boys are pals of Groves’ agencymen, Stack-Gobie. But what irks 
the radio experts is that the Gen. is running overtime. On several 
broadcasts his comments were 40 seconds over the alloted span. 
Spoken to mildly, he cut his remarks down, and ran 25 seconds 
over. 


Twenty-five seconds might not seem particularly important to 
you, and to us. (We spend thrice that every day looking for 
that page proof we put right tHere—and now the blame thing has 
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Tu FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP enables you to 
apply intensified advertising pressure in America’s three 
largest metropolitan markets where the coverage of other 
national media thins out. 

You get more than 5,000,000 roto circulation 
at a lower cost per 100,000 circulation than is charged 
for black and white in general magazines. 

One order and one piece of copy secures 64% 
coverage of all the families in metropolitan New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, and 44% coverage of all the 
families in the 294 counties which produce more than 
one-third of America’s sales at retail. 

You get double value from First 3 Markets 
Group advertising—1 : an audience of known high buying 
power and immediate responsiveness to advertising— 
2: ready tieup by informed retailers. Each Group news- 
paper is supreme in its field in display advertising linage. 


First 3 
Sdvertizors 


ALBOLENE 
BAYER'S ASPIRIN 
BEECH-NUT GUM 
CAMPBELL SOUPS 
CONCENTRATED SUPER SUDS 
CORONA TYPEWRITERS 
CRANBERRY CANNERS INC 
DR. EDWARDS’ OLIVE TABLETS 
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HELLMANN’S MAYONNAISE 
IVORY SOAP AND FLAKES 
JELL-0 
KAFFEE-HAG 
LIBBY'S TOMATO JUICE 
LUCKY STRIKE CIGARETTES 
MANICARE 


NEW YORK NEWS 


x MAZOLA OIL 
MUSTEROLE 
PALMOLIVE SOAP 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE PARKER PENS 
PEPSODENT TOOTH PASTE 
* PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA 


SHEAFFER PENS 
SHREDDED WHEAT 
SMITH BROS. COUGH SYRUP 
SPRATT’S DOG FOOD 
SQUIBB'S TOOTH POWDER 
SUPER SUDS 
TIMKEN OIL BURNERS 
VIRGINIA ROUNDS 
WESTMINSTER PIPES 
WILDROOT HAIR TONIC 
WOODBURY'S SOAP 
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Available. . rrr reprints 


One of the most helpful, instruc- 
tive and constructive contribu- 
tions ever made to the scien- 


tific SALE of ADVERTISING. 


In response to numerous requests, this article by 
John Allen Murphy, which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 15th, October 1st, and October 20th issues 
of SALES MANAGEMENT, is now available to 
interested advertising sales organizations. 

It should be compulsory reading for every maga- 
zine, newspaper, radio, farm paper, business paper, 
outdoor, car card, lithographic, and direct mail 
advertising representative. It will clear up muddled 
sales efforts of many space and time salesmen, set 
them on the right track in soliciting business from 
the biggest account, for it takes you to behind- 
the-scenes planning. 


FREE to ADVERTISING SALES ORGANI- 
ZATIONS (all media). Small charge 
for quan’ily orders, 


Mar 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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vanished like a puff of smoke.) On a national network, however, 
even five seconds is of a magnitude indescribably momentous. 
For radio operates on a strict time schedule; every second has a 
price. Getting behind is a far darker stain on a radio engineer's 
record than for a cailroad engineer. 


NBC’s two basic networks are linked to several supplementary 
networks. These additional hook-ups carry part of the larger 
networks’ programs, though not all. They are switched in and 
out automatically, on the dot. 


Thus when the Gen. talks 40, or 25 or five seconds more than 
he is supposed to, he may be on the air in New York, Chicago, 
and Boston, but Middletown, Centralia, and Valley City have been 
switched on to the next program. Experts in the control booths 
at Radio City turn gray, throw conniption fits, and utter words 
that require lye soap to remove from their mouths when this hap- 
pens, They can’t cut the Gen. off the air on the big networks. 
Elsewhere his conversation ends in the middle of a syllable. The 
resulting traffic jam from coast to coast is, however a nightmare. 


If over a minute is clipped from the time of the next air adver- 
tiser he gets a rebate. The offending advertiser (in this case the 
Gen.) is fined for overtime. NBC has no set rule for these 
penalties and rebates, treating each instance separately and with 
malice toward none. 


Cultural Catalog 


Whatever else one may say for the combined catalogic efforts 
of Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward, these last 50 years or 
so, they were never intended especially to broaden or mellow 
one’s outlook. 


E. Karl Robbins, president of the Pipe & Tobacco Guild, Ltd., 
79 Madison Avenue, New York, has long believed, however, that 
a catalog sometimes may do more than merely display and describe 
and price merchandise. It can, thought Mr. Robbins, cast a sort 
of editorial aura or glow over the wares. Especially when the 
wares are pipes and tobacco. 


And so, with the help of contributions from Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon, Dr. John Erskine, Christopher Morley and other writ- 
ing folk, and Edward G. Robinson of the films, the Guild has 
introduced Pipe & Pouch, “a monthly catalog-magazine.” 


The first issue also features a $100 prize contest, with Arthur 
Guiterman, Joseph Auslander and Edwin Markham as judges. A 
picture page shows J. P. Morgan, Governor Lehman, Lammot du 
Pont, Dr. Dafoe, Dr. Einstein and others puffing complacently 
away. 


Among brands shown between “editorial material’’ are Dunhill, 
Comoy, Kaywoodie. Then there are some fancy tobacco brands 
such as Blarney Stone, Duke of Newcastle, Benson & Hedges, 
Hudson Bay. Approved products, whether or not controlled by 
the guild (which also distributes its own brands) are “guild- 
marked” for quality. A merchandise order of $5 or more entitles 
one to a free subscription to Pipe & Pouch. 


Our Soundproof Press 


Old newspaper mats—the moulds for casting stereotypes from 
which papers are printed—have heretofore been about as useful as 
last year’s latest style feminine hats. Comes now George Bijur, 
the first part of George Bijur, Inc., with a use for the mats. 


Moving into new quarters at Rockefeller Center, the ad agency 
put the job of soundproofing up to design engineers Russell 
Wright and Associates, The latter found that newspaper mats are 
excellent insulation because: 


The porous texture removes room resonance, at the same time 
lowering the acoustical resonance often so annoying in a room 
with a hard surface ceiling from which sounds bounce off; 


The naturally rough surface formed by type characters makes a 
perfect diffuser of sound vibration. This rough surface breaks up 
the sound waves and reflects them evenly about the room. 


Therefore as Mr. Bijur, and his fellow copywriters cast their 
eyes aloft, seeking inspiration, they may view mats from dailies 
of all the 48 states. They believe that ceiling inspiration is a 
pretty thought. 
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The market map of the nation is a study in 
black and white, sunshine and shadows. 
Sales are made quicker and easier and in 
greater volume in the bright spots. The 
shadows yield profits reluctantly. 


Continually a white section, The Indi- 
anapolis Radius can always be counted 
upon to do more than its share for your 


national sales campaign. Because its 


ha wl a. 


», 


1,800,000 progressive consumers are eager 
and able to buy good merchandise, less sell- 
ing pressure is required. Because its leading 
newspaper, The News, wields tremendous 
influence on the cream of Radius popula- 
tion, less sales expense is necessary to do 
the selling job. 


Profits bloom best in the sun. The sun 
shines bright on Central Indiana! 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
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Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 


C. N. Cahill, the genial and hard- 
hitting general manager of the Auto- 
point Co., who wrote the article 
“The Lost Battalion: Toll of High 
Pressure Sales Management’ in the 
September 1 issue, started quite a 
rumpus. In this article, you may 
remember, he scored the high pres- 
sure sales executive who hires, 
drives, and fires young men who 
aspire to selling careers, without as- 
suming his proper share of responsi- 
bility to see that these men have a 
better-than-even chance to make 
good. A stack of replies to Mr. 
Cahill have collected in the editorial 
offices. We plan to print some of 
the most interesting comments in an 
early issue. 

a 


While we're discussing difference 
of opinion—the more elegant term 
for “fight” or “squabble’’—we hasten 
to pass on the news that our bel- 
ligerent friend, Mr. Brass E. Tacks 
(who has too long held the rostrum 
unchallenged) mow has a _ worthy 
foe. He will be heard in the De- 
cember 1 issue. This gentleman is 
an agency man who takes refuge 
under the nom de plume “Agent 
K-79.”" 

s 

This column might as well be all 
about quarrels this week. . . . Note 
to those who see red at some of 
Harry Thompson's cracks: We give 
Columnist Thompson the same free 
rein good columnists have every- 
where. We let him express his 
personal opinion freely and it is to 
be understood clearly that his ex- 
pressions of opinion are not the 
expressions of the editors of SM. 
We believe this free-rein policy re- 
sults in a fresh, entertaining, and 
salty column which is far more en- 
joyable to the readers than any sim- 
ilar feature would be were it edited 
to cut out everything that might con- 
ceivably make somebody pink around 
the ears. The fan mail resulting 
from the column continues to sup- 
port us in this belief. 

—A. R. HAHN. 
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Milwaukee has a greater percent- 
age of native-born white popu- 
lation than any other U. S. city 
in the “500,000-or-over” group! 


The facts from Uncle Sam’s census definite- 
ly explode the myth that you have to be a 
linguist to sell Milwaukee. Here there is 
greater uniformity in standards of living, 
in buying power, in reading habits and in 
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buying habits—resulting in lower costs and 
greater effectiveness for sales and adver- 
tising programs. Compact and homogeneous, 
this market of more than a million consum- 
ers responds as a unit to a single selling 
plan and advertising effort. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 
National Representatives—O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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Country GENTLEMAN 


are key customers of 
dealers like these... 


Druggist knows 80 per cent of 
them—“In looking over the list of 
Country Gentleman subscribers, both 
in Van Wert city and surrounding ter- 
ritory, | believe that I know about 80 
per cent of them and find ther: among 
the best of our citizens.” —F. H. Hines, 
Hines and Son, Drugs, Van Wert, O. 


Customers for motor cars—“A 
great many of your subscribers are our 
customers and have purchased Dodge 
and Plymouth motor cars, Kelvinator 
refrigerators and washing machines, and 
Philco radios from us.”—J A. Coulter, 
V.-Pres., Dixon-Rothrock, Inc., Dodge 
and Plymouth Dealers, Fort Morgan, 
Colo. 
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HE BEST way to get the “feel” of the great 
rural market is to see it at first hand. 

Go to any good rural trading center. They are all 
around you. Ask a banker for the names of the town’s 
leading merchants. Then visit them. 

First thing you'll notice is the warmth, the friendli- 
ness that rural retailers put into their business. You'll 
see how well they know their customers, their cus- 
tomers’ wants. And, if you ask them about their best 
customers, you'll get a first hand picture of the 
Country Gentleman market—the families of promi- 
nent farmers, bankers, merchants and professional 
men—the families who control property and generate 
ideas—the families who control the stocks of the very 
merchants you'll be talking to. 

Without knowing what list they were examining, 
hundreds of dealers like those quoted here have 
studied Country Gentleman subscription lists for 
their communities. Their comments are ample proof 
that Country Gentleman reaches and sells their best 
customers. This means that, in the rural market, 
Country Gentleman’s 1,600,000 circulation is the 
greatest sales-building influence vou can employ. 
Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RURAL 
RETAILERS 


know how important the busi- 
ness of Country Gentleman 
families is to them. Country 
Gentleman is advertising consis- 
tently in The Saturday Evening 


Post and retail publications to 
show retailers the advantages 
of pushing products ad- 
vertised in Country 
Gentleman. 
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thousands of 


Banker compliments list—“I wish to 
compliment you on the class of subscribers 
that you have. This list represents a splen- 
did class of folks who are in a position to 
take care of their needs and requirements.’ 
Wm. H. Byrd, V.-Pres. and Cashier, The 
First National Bank, Harrisonburg, Va. 


The better farmers and townspeople —“I am a 
grange member myself and do a good farm business. The 
people on your list represent the better farmers and towns- 
people here. Many of them are good customers of mine, 
and I would appreciate having more of them.”—A. D. 
Parcell, Community Market, Newton, N. J. 


Very substantial people—‘“We have some two thou- 
sand accounts in this store and we find that practically 
all of the names on your list are peopie with whom we 
have done business. I would say that 98 per cent of your 
list 1s compose d of very substantial people in this com- 
munity.” —Frank R. Pashley, Cr. Mgr., Oneonta Depart- 
ment Store, Inc., Oneonta, N. Y 


Wishes they were all customers—“A close check- 
ing of your subscribers’ names reveals the fact that they 
are the type that ask for nationally advertised watches, 
clocks, jewelry of all kinds and Plated silverware such 


families in this community is very ite fo alii Dende, AMERICA’S FOREMOST RURAL MAGAZINE 


Daniels’ Jewelry, Payette, Idaho. 
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Sales Management’s 
Future Sales Ratings 


Kry TO RELATIVE SALES OuTLOOK RATING 


* kkk Best Relative Outlook 
tk ek Very Good Relative Outlook 
*& & & Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
** Fair Relative Outlook 
* Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


NOTE 
industries. In other 
general sales declines, 


Advertising 

Air Conditioning 

Aircraft (Sales of 
planes) 

Aircraft (Passenger 

Travel) 


Autos (New Car r Sales) 


Auto Tires 

Baked Goods (Bre vad). 

Baked Goods (Spee ialty)| 

Banks (Revenues) 

Beer... ‘ane 

Building Mate rials. . 

Candy & Chewing Gum 

Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables 

Cereals... . 

Chemicals (Mise.) 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Clothing (Men’s, 


Women’s, Children’s)| 


Coal (Anthracite) 
Coal (Bituminous) 
Cosmetics 
Cotton Textiles 
Dairy Products 
Department Stores 
4 Diesel Engines... .. 
Drugs & Medicines 
Electrical Equipment 
(Heavy).. 
Electrical E }quipme nt 
(Light) : 
Exports 
Flour 


Glass MPlate) 5 
Groceries. ......... 
Hardware 
SS eee 
HouseF urnishings(F loor 
Coverings, Furniture, 
Beds, etc.) .... 
Household Products 
(Kitchenware and 
Misce pene 


| . 
Laundry 


words, 


This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 
an industry marked #%* may show noteworthy resistance to 


but its comparative showing may be far less favorable than that of 
another industry marked ®#xekk* 


Air-| 


| 


Sales | Sales | Sales Sales 
Prospect) Prospect | Prospect| Prospect 
for for for for 
age Next Nov., | Next 
Dec. }2 Dec. & | 12 
Tan. Months | Jan. Months 
| kkk r . 2 2 a Sniper's homens sedan * | kkk 
tek | tote kee |) Liquor (Alcoholic Bev.)| xxx oe 
| || Luggage.............. x | tee 
ttt tok) tote tet | Machine Tools........ kik | kkk 
|| Machinery (Agr’l)..... kkkkk kkk 
kkk kkk | Machinery (Ind’ ay cave kk kk kkk 
ke =| tee || Meats... hecerere’ tok | tok 
kk kkk || Metal C ‘ontaine rs tok tok kkk 
kk kk * Motion Picture 
tok k kit || Receipts............ retts i kk 
| whke kee = || Musical Instruments... | we tke 
kkk ke || Office a Se kk | okkkk 
a kkk kw) Oil (Cooking)......... kok | * 
kkk oe Paint. . . | kk kk 
| Paper (Newsprint). eiaed wkkkk | kkk 
kikkk) kik — — (Wrapping and 
tk tokk * Contiaes. : -| ok kkk 
kkk kkk | Photographic Supplies. kk | kkk 
tok tok kk = =«|I —— ian’s & Dentists’ | 
| kk 7 neome............. x* x* 
|| Plastics See ce ROK tk) tot tok 
kkk kkk | Printing and Publishing 
a kkk * | Equipment......... kk ee Re 
* kik i ee kk x* 
| ede k* ) Railroad F quipment. . * kkkk 
tok tok kk | Railroad (Net Income). oe kkk 
| tototok kk Rayon Textiles........ kkk) tok 
| ke#itke kkk | Real Estate Rentals. . . 7 kkk 
tetete ke | toteteoke& || Refrigerators..........| ex ak 
| tek oa | Restaurants.......... kk kkk 
| Rural Stores.......... ak kk kkk 
kk = | kk kee || Shipbuilding.......... tokk tok tok k tok 
NN i gia arate > ow w tatoos kkk kkk 
kkk kx || Silkk Textiles.......... 24 x* 
Kak kk) kkkk Soap a sid Ach at ie Wa @ ee Sh kkkk kk 
| ete tte | * Soft Drinks........... kkk |) kk 
— xxx || Sporting Goods... .... tok kkk 
| tote =| ktekk || Stationery (Comm’l)...| xx | kkk 
* kkk Steel and Iron. ....... * Midehehel 
kk kkk oS TCE Cree kkk x* 
| ok kkk || Toothpaste and Mouth | 
| dete kkk Washes.............| week | * 
Toys and Games...... ciatahalel kk 
Trailers (Auto)........ kk = 
| oe | dee eteee || Travel (Sea)... .. | | keke 
OS ee eee * | kkk 
Utilities—Electric. .... Lieut ee 
| oko kkk Utilities—Gas... . aa 2 2 2 7 * 
| kkk | keke || Utilities—Telegraph...) wee — we 
kk 27 Utilities—Telephone. . . kok koe 
re kkk Washing Machines....| ** kk 
kk ok Woolen Textiles. . | keke k* 
| 


Preparep by Perer B. B. ANpREws, and spe cially copyrighted by Sates Manace- 


MENT, INc. 


20% discount on standing ore 


420 Lexington Avenue, 


ers for 


95 


-~ 


5 or more monthly. 


New York, N. Y. 


Re ‘prints of this pace are available at 5 cents each, minimum order, $1.00. 
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The Lighter Industry 
Lines Assume Best 
Future Sales Ratings 


Important among considerations af- 
fecting future purchases is the securi- 
ties market debacle of the past month. 
The collapse of security values came 
at a time when the writer of this 
column was on a three-weeks’ trip 
through the Middle West and South, 
during which numerous views and 
opinions of business men were ob- 
tained. A decided consensus was 
found that the two-month $25,000,- 
000,000 evaporation of security prices 
will inflict a serious blow to “extra” 
and luxury spending, especially 
among the “A” homes in the large 
cities, in fact, where such surplus pur- 
chasing power has not been elimi- 
nated, prudent preparations are being 
made for the lean period which the 
stock crash may be forecasting. 


Luxury Lines Down 


For the near future, at least, the 
wiping out of paper profits may create 
a waiting period for such industries 
as automobiles, residential construc- 
tion, furs, furniture, expensive home 
furnishings, jewelry, more expensive 
luggage, musical instruments, cameras, 
high-priced radios and a wide variety 
of luxuries which attract securities 
market profits. In readjusting SM’s 
Future Sales Ratings to reflect this 
likely turn of events, accordingly, 
some of the heavy industries and the 
luxury trades have been pared to the 
one-star “Least Impressive Outlook” 
rating position. As a matter of fact, 
for the first time since inauguration 
of Future Sales Ratings in July, 1936, 
have the lighter lines held relatively 
the most favorable position. These 
lighter lines being the larger advertis- 
ets, some important nearby advertis- 
ing and selling campaigns are likely 
to be waged to capture a larger share 
of the consumer dollar. 

On the broadly asked question: 
“When the recovery from the current 
slump?” the consensus of FSR con- 
tacts is that we are not entering a 
long depression phase and that a 
strong business upturn is likely by at 
least the Autumn of 1938. This 
should reflect the pressure of cheap 
and large credit, relatively substantial 
armament expenditures, good farm 
income, the huge shipbuilding pro- 
gram, railroad equipment buying, 
high exports, purchases of much- 
needed heavy equipment by utilities, 
upswing in the textile industries and 
extensive revival of residential and 
industrial construction. 
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The Nation's 4th Grocery Market 


% St Los Angeles is the nation’s fifth city in population, fourth in total 
volume of grocery sales and first in per capita grocery sales among the 
country’s six largest cities. This metropolis of the West outranks New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit and Cleveland in per capita grocery 
volume! 


g Consumer advertising is all-important in this market because of a 
total lack of dealer influence, due to the fact that close to 100% of the 
grocery units here are self-service stores. 


g In Los Angeles—the nation’s fourth grocery market—The Evening 
Herald and Express is read by 3 out of every 5 families. This is over 
100,000 MORE families than is reached by the next largest Local Daily 
Newspaper! 


In Los Angeles, it’s— 
The No. 1 Choice of Advertisers and Readers 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 


a HERALD-express 


National Representatives: PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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MORE CASH INCOME FOR 
SOUTHERN FARMERS IN 1937 THAN 
IN ANY OTHER YEAR SINCE 1929 


@ South’s Cash Farm Income $1.169.000.000 for First 8 Months of 1937. 
Gain of 30.6% for South 
As against 14.9% for U. S. 


@ More than a Billion yet to come from Cotton and Tobacco alone. 
South’s 16,000,000 bale cotton crop to bring $955,959,000. 


@ The South’s 1937 Cash Farm Income of over Two Billion Dollars will 
EXCEED that of ANY OTHER YEAR since 1929 and it marks the 


fourth consecutive year of sustained prosperity for Southern Farmers. 


SOUTH’S CASH INCOME FROM COTTON, TOBACCO and LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTS HAS CLIMBED STEADILY SINCE 1932 


Government Payments for Soil Conservation not included 


Millions of Dollar Millions of Dollars 
WM 


1000 | ] ‘ix O00) 


*1937 $955,959,000 4 =f $259,352,000 $645,004 ,000 


1936 874,807,000 1936 224,513,000 578,625,000 


1935 691,541,000 wn 1935 216,044,000 567,229,000 


1934 687,831,000 ‘ 1934 206,438,000 403,412,000 


1933 653,241,000 1933 164,601,000 355,678,000 


1932 405,118,000 a 1932 89,063,000 344,429,000 


*Cotton and Tobacco 1 SDA Reports, December, 1934, 1935, 1936. 1937 Cotton USDA estimate of yield (10/8/37); Progressive Farmer 
estimate of value, calculated at 8.25 cents per pound, (average price at 10 designated spot markets, October 18 plus 3 cents per pound on 65%, of 
the base production (average production 1928-32) as provided in the Federal Loan Plan. Livestock and Livestock Products — USDA Reports 


February, 1936 and 1937 


BIRMINGHAM e MEMPHIS ‘ 
se" Progressivelarmer 
250 Park Avenue Daily News Bldg. 

NEW YORK and Southern Ruralist CHICAGO 


MORE THAN 950,000 A. B. C. NET PAID WITH 1938 RATES BASED ON GUARANTEE OF 900,000 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending November 1, 1937: 


This week, 
one of our 
subscribers, 
Wadsworth 
& Walker, 


Why Has Business 
Inc., a New 


Slowed Down? 
York ad- 


vertising agency, sent us an analysis of the stock market 
slump which is so terse and so reasonable in its logic that 
we pass it on to our readers. 


@ @ @ “What is never fully appreciated by busi- 
ness men is that recovery from a depression is not a steady 
upward curve but consists of a series of fluctuations both 
in prices and in volume, and these fluctuations seldom co- 
incide for both the retailer and the manufacturer. Typical 
of what usually happens and what happened this year 
with the lighter industries, is the experience of the shoe 
trade. 


e@ e e “Last Fall and Winter, as recovery proceeded, 
the public began to buy shoes in increasing quantities at 
the then comparatively low prices. Retailers placed large 
Spring orders with shoe manufacturers who in turn made 
large commitments for hides and raw materials. The 
latter immediately rose in price and labor insisted on a 
larger share. This forced shoe manufacturers to raise 
prices, and so retailers hastened early in Spring to place 
orders for Fall to protect themselves on a rising market. 


@ @ e “This made the manufacturer busier still 
(many of them were oversold) and led to further in- 
creases in the price of raw materials. By late Spring the 
public experienced a considerable rise in shoe prices and 
began to lose its enthusiasm. Retail sales did not show 
the same rate of increase as in the earlier months and re- 
tailers became cautious about placing further Fall orders. 
As the Summer came on consumer resistance to the new 
high prices became more evident and August showed but 
a small increase in sales over 1936. Alarmed, some chains 
cut the prices on their lines and others postponed further 
increases they had contemplated for Fall. 


@ @ eo “In the meantime, as Summer came on, the 
manufacturer had finished his advance Fall orders and was 
waiting for more; in fact he was quoting higher prices 
for Fall, but retailers held off. Soon manufacturers be- 
came fearful, but their commitments on raw materials and 
‘the price of hides began to drop. As retailers saw this, 
they held off—because no one wants to buy on a declining 
market; everyone waits until he thinks it nas hit the bot- 
tom. 


@ e@ e ‘This is what is occurring generally in indus- 
try. At this time it happens to coincide with the drop in 
prices on the stock exchange, but the only apparent effect 
of the latter is to hold off consumers buying of higher- 
priced lines and luxury items—those purchased by the so- 
called capitalistic class. The great bulk of American con- 
sumers, whose incomes are $2,500 a year and under, do 
not own stock and are not affected. 


© @ e@ “Sales resistance seemed to reach its peak in 
August. Since then retail sales appear to be definitely on 
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the upturn. Wheteas leading chain and mail order systems 
showed only a 3.6% gain in August over 1936, their 
September figures are 7.6% ahead of last year. Depart- 
ment store gains that were only 4% in August are 6% 
for September, with Cleveland and Dallas showing 13% 
increases, Chicago and Richmond 10% and New York 
6%. In New York City estimates of retail sales for the 
first half of October show a 7% increase over a year ago. 


e@ e e “Ancther significant fact is that the volume 
of international trade is now near the 1929 level. Where- 
as in 1936 the quantum (physical volume) of interna- 
tional trade rose 5% and the value 8%, the latest report 
from the Secretary General of the League of Nations in 
Geneva shows the second quarter of this year as enjoying 
a 15% increase in quantum and a 31% rise in value, 
largely due to agricultural exports. World prices are still 
much lower than in 1929 and trade lags behind world 
industria! activity, which for 1936 was actually 20.5% 
above the level of 1929. 


@ e e ‘To sum up, there is nothing on the horizon 
to indicate lessened buying on the part of the consumer. 
A stock market break may affect certain high-priced lines 
for the time being and resistance to increased prices is 
quite general, but there are no signs of a general slump 
in business. Consumer buying is forcing retailers to give 
orders for replacements. As soon as it is evident that 
raw materials aave hit bottom, they will then rush in to 
protect themselves on future deliveries and manufacturers 
will find themselves busy again. 


@ @ @ “Many are using the stock market decline as 
a sounding board from which to advance criticisms of the 
Administration (many of them perfectly correct), and in 
order to emphasize their point are offering warnings of 
another depression. We hold no brief for the New Deal, 
but a business strike by business men against the Admin- 
istration does not appear in the offing.” 


RETAIL SALES AND INVENTORIES COMPARED 


1923-25 DEPARTMENT STORE INDEXES 19232: 
=/00 SEASONALLY ADJUSTED =100 
110 FEO. RES. 80.) 110 
100 es, ry 100 

~*~ 
90 24. 90 
Se, SALES 
80 ‘na Vad - 80 
a” 
70 5 a 70 
3 Po%esge re ed - 
so BROOKMIRE . ; ~ 60 
9 LOct-2,1937 wv STOCKS 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


As pointed out in the Wadsworth & Walker analysis above, 
retailers got cold feet because sales took a slight dip in the 
Summer and at the same time stocks on hand reached a new 
high point. But this chart, prepared by the Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service, shows that stocks on hand have gone up much 
less rapidly than sales and that they are more than 30% be 
low the 1929 level. It will not take much of a reduction in in- 
ventories to bring them down to a low ratio to the level of 
sales—and progress along this line was made in September as 
compared with August. 
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@ e e As the automotive industry starts a new car 
year with the hoiding of the big show in New York, it 
can point to eight all-time records achieved during 1937: 

(1) Total passenger car registration, 

(2) Total motor truck registration, 

(3) Total motor bus registration, 

(4) World motor vehicle registration, 

(5) Retail sales of trucks in U. S. A., 

(6) Aggregate taxes paid by motor vehicle users, 

(7) Gasoline consumption, 

(8) Bus production. 


@ @ e@ ‘The wholesale value of motor vehicle ac- 
cessories, motor car equipment, parts and tires this year 
reached the staggering figure of $4,304,500,000 and the 
automotive industry was the largest purchaser of gasoline, 
rubber, steel, malleable iron, mohair, lubricating oil, plate 


glass, nickel and lead. 


Out in the farm areas 
the real stock market is 
in the great packing 
centers, where stock is 
assembled by trainloads 


Santa Comes 
to the Farm day to day, and the 
cash by the millions 


flows back daily to the farmers. Those stock markets and 
the others where farmers market their grains, cotton, to- 
bacco, dairy and poultry products, have had no depres- 
sion. Prices are lower than last year, but marketings are 
sufficiently greater so that the farmers’ income is up a 
tidy billion or so 


e@ e e Dr. O. H. Caldwell, editor of Radio Today, 
points out that 60% of the huge farm incomes becomes 
available the last four months of the year, and that the 
radio industry counts on farm purchasing to swing radio 
buying into big volume this Fall and Winter. He adds, 
“Since every farm dollar is estimated to create a dozen 
times as much purchasing in nearby towns and cities, it 
appears that a vast stimulating factor is yet to be heard 
from between now and Christmas.” 


@ e@ e@ Sales in the rural areas increased almost 32% 
in August to September, or about twice the usual seasonal 
amount, according to figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. September sales vol- 
ume was the highest for any like month since 1929, and 
was 31.5% higher than for the 1929-31 average. 


* Statistical Summary of the Nation's 
Business First Nine Months 
-1935-1937 


EXPORTS STEEL PRODUCTION 
1997. 350,000,000° 1937—42,400,000 Tons* 
1936—$ 1, 734,865,000 1936—33,535,754 Tons 
1935—$ | 568,269,000 1935—24 052,000 To: 
CLM HEE 4 
AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

1937—3,772,140 Cars* 1937. 000,000° 
MS TT 
1936—3, 335,730 Cars 1936—$2,041,627,0 
| rw : ] RT OR ON Re BH 
1935—2,875,304 Cars 1935—$1 19! 
Cin n nauamirtt | COM 

CAR LOADINGS one, ES Bees Goats 
1937—29,208,000 Cars* 1937—82.4° 
RR BA FT CPEs a 
7936—26, 318,518 Cars 1936-—76.6 
cc — _ oe ome | 
1935—23, 188,069 Cars 1935—69.3 
a in } 


SSEPTEMBER ESTIMATED 


temernens 1008 ty Se Semen Poems 9 er Ob 
——— 


Courtesy of the Chicago Tribune 
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@ @ e@ The monthly survey of national business ac- 
tivity made by Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc., 
shows that among 147 trading areas of the country, the 
following had biggest gains: Akron, Allentown, Balti- 
more, Binghamton, Canton, Cedar Rapids, Charlotte, Chat- 
tanooga, Dayton, El Paso, Greenville, Jackson, Miss.; Jop- 
lin, Lincoln, Macon, Nashville, New Orleans, Oshkosh, 
Peoria, San Antonio, San Francisco, Seattle, Sioux Falls, 
Stockton, Toledo and Youngstown. Note that many of 
these cities are in the heart of agricultural production and 
marketing areas. 


@ e@ e Dun & Bradstreet, commenting on retail sales 
for the week ending October 15, say, ‘Farm areas con- 
tributed more heavily than industrial sections in sending 
retail sales in the Middle West over last year’s by 12 to 


20%.” 
head of the 


National Brands 
Associated 
and Super Markets ¢:°<e:y 


Manufac- 

turers As- 
sociation, told a Minneapolis group of manufacturers’ 
salesmen, the other day: ‘Recently I was talking with the 
manager of a successful super market and I asked him 
the question: ‘How is it that you can offer merchandise 
at your margin of mark-up?’ Among other things he 
said: “We are concentrating our activities solely on being 
distributors; we handle the brands of merchandise which 
we believe are popularly desired by the consumer; we 
have quick turnover with resultant low inventories, so we 
can Operate at a minimum of overhead costs. So long as 
we stick to that policy, we can operate at a low margin. 
Realizing, if we should go into manufacturing and the 
promotion of our own brands, we would then automatically 
assume manufacturing and promotional expenses now 
borne by the manufacturer, and our overhead costs would 
climb proportionately.’ ”’ 


Paul S. 
Willis, 


@ @ e@ The average middle-class worker would be 
glad to retire with a monthly income of $121, according 
to a survey made in 43 states by the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. This figure is about half way 
between the proposed Townsend pension and the maxi- 
mum Social Security allowance. As the average income 
of the men and women taking part in the survey is $191 
per month the average figure of $121 chosen by them as 
adequate for comfortable retirement represents approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the earnings they now enjoy. 


@ @ e@ General Motors Corp. pays a high and de- 
served tribute to the importance of design by making 
Lawrence P. Fisher Vice-President in Charge of Styling. 
So far as SM editors know, no other corporation has be- 
stowed a similar title. 


@ @ e The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York has 
started something which other corporations might follow 
with profit. In newspaper advertisements they have added 
to the conventional statement of resources a bold-face line 
reading as follows: ‘Plus a skilled staff of 4,015.” They 
add that the financial assets do not constitute the sole 
measure of the company’s resources available for serving 
its customers, that the knowledge and experience of their 
more than 4,000 employes “constitutes an asset that can- 
not be expressed in balance sheet terms, but which is of 
great value in service rendered to our customers.” 
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Lincoln - Zephyr: 
(Left) A teardrop 
front has its radi- 
ator grille at the 
bottom; suggesting 
the lines of a 
plane. Rectangular 
openings admit air 
to the engine. A 
lengthened  wheel- 
base, 125 _ inches, 
improves riding 
comfort. Two con- 
vertible models, a 
sedan and coupe, 
bring the number 
up to 6. All are 12- 
cylinder. Head- 
lamps are streamed 
into the fenders. 
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Travel Mansion: Bender Body Co., trailer division, offers this air 
conditioned rolling cottage that accommodates four people. Air 
circulates over an ice compartment in Summer, a gas-heating unit 
in Winter. All Bender units are built for 100,000 miles of service 
Optional equipment, a tandem axle, reduces road shocks, takes 
weight from the tow car, reduces pull on the tow ear. 


Oldsmobile: When R. E. Olds announced his “farewell car” in 
1912 he stated that it would be impossible to build a better car 
“at any price.” He has eaten those words many times since, but 
he would have to do it all over again on seeing the latest models 
bearing his name. The Oldsmobile Eight is at left; the Six on 
the right. Both have distinctively different front end designs. 


Federal: (Above) Henry Dreyfuss, industrial designer, is re- 
sponsible for Federal Truck’s line. A striking front end is aecen- 
tuated by chrome-trimmed radiator grille and louvres. 
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Ford: This is the de luxe V-8, one of two models offered by Dearborn. 

The standard is for “owners to whom economy in first and operating 

cost is paramount.” The de luxe car is entirely new. Hood is longer; 
radiator, fenders, interior, have all been restyled. 


The Curtain Goes Up on 
1938’s Models in Motors 


@« 
if 
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Chevrolet: The Master de luxe and standard models are externally 

indistinguishable, though the former has knee-action. “Driving effort is 

greatly reduced and control over the car is increased by the new “Tiptoe- 
matic’ clutch, standard on all Chevrolets. 


Plymouth: Bigger headlamps of teardrop design; a hood with only 
the top sections swinging open; a larger windshield, giving safer vision; 
built-in defroster; sound-deadening materials for quieter operation. 


Cadillac: The Fleetwood has the largest passenger compartment ever 
provided for a full line of bodies. Head, leg, and shoulder room have 
been much enlarged in this General Motors ace car. 


15 Fair Trade Law Problems, and 
How to Meet Them Legally 


HE first 
over the passage of a Federal 
act, the Miller-Tydings Bill, 
validating —_ price-maintenance 
agreements in interstate commerce, is 


flush of excitement 


subsiding. ‘The retailers who worked 
so hard and successfully for this and 
the state Fair Trade Laws are suffer- 
ing a bit of disillusionment as they 
encounter impediments in applying 
concerted pressure upon manufactur- 
ers for the adoption of price-mainte- 
nance, and the manufacturers are care- 
fully weighing the pros and cons of 
the situation before embracing a price- 
maintenance policy. 

All of this is as it should be. 
What the dealers want is coming, 
though not with the sweep that many 
of them anticipated. The Federal 
Trade Commission has indicated that 
it will treat group action by retailers’ 
associations in coercing manufacturers 
into price maintenance or in approv- 
ing the price schedules they may ap- 
ply if they do adopt the system, as 
conspiracies forbidden specifically by 
the Miller-Tydings Act itself as well 
as by the anti-trust Jaws in general. 


Sponsors Not Forcing Growth 


The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, which led the campaign to 
secure the passage of the laws, has 
announced that it or its constituent 
state bodies will not attempt to force 
price-maintenance upon manufactur- 
ers; will not impose sanctions either 
by boycott or unfavorable publicity 
against those who decline to issue 
Fair Trade contracts; and that it will 
not pass upon price schedules. This 
is a wise and wholesome policy; it ac- 
cords with the spirit of independent 
action which should characterize the 
movement and in the long run will 
strengthen rather than impair its gen- 
eral adoption. 


Price-maintenance was espoused by 
independent dealers who wanted 
support in maintaining their indepen- 
dence instead of finding their trade 
drawn away by the cutting of brand- 
ed articles to ruinous levels, mainly 
by chain stores. It was therefore a 
measure for independence. Its char- 
acter would be belied if now it were 
turned into an instrument for mobi- 
lized coercion. The manufacturer 
must be assured his free independence 
to do as his own interest dictates. 
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Mr. Ingersoll’s articles in 
Sales Management on vari- 
ous phases of price-main- 
tenance legislation have 
brought an avalanche of 
questions about the applica- 
tion of the new laws. An 
important group of specific 
problems faced by manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and deal- 
ers are answered here. Some 
of them will apply to your 


business. 


BY 


WILLIAM H. 
INGERSOLL 


Partner, Ingersoll, Norvell & 
Babson, New York 


The incentive which should be relied 
upon to move him is the support from 
each of the dealers distributing his 
product that will be forthcoming when 
his policies meet their approval. 
If the trade really demonstrates that 
lines which insure them a reasonable 
profit enjoy a large sale and that 
those which do not, suffer from lack 
of trade support, no other persuasion 
will be required. All elements will 
be better off if time is allowed for 
the situation to work itself out along 
these lines. The present confusion 
is the result of 20 years of unbridled 
competition and no over-night cure 
should be expected. 

Meantime, it will doubtless assist 
readers of SALES MANAGEMENT to 
deal with Fair Trade issues if some of 
the questions they have submitted are 
answered. 


Is it necessary to sign contracts 
with every dealer handling one’s 


branded goods in order to secure 
nation-wide price-maintenance? 

No. In the states where these con- 
tracts are legal it is necessary only to 
sign contracts with one or more deal- 
ers in each of such states. The law- 
ful terms of the contracts then bind 
all dealers in these states if they have 
knowledge of them. It therefore be- 
comes a question of notifying other 
dealers in each state where contracts 
have been entered into with one or 
more dealers. It doesn’t matter how 
other dealers become informed about 
the contracts; they are legally made 
parties to them if they know about 
them. But, of course, in case of liti- 
gation it must be proved that they had 
knowledge. 


Who Must Be Notified? 


One reader writes that he has ex- 
amined the Miller-Tydings Act and 
fails to find any authority for the 
statement that it is necessary only to 
sign one dealer in a state in order to 
make a contract binding on non-sign- 
ers. The answer is that the Miller- 
Tydings Act is only an enabling act 
validating such contracts in inter- 
state commerce where they “‘are law- 
ful as applies to intra-state transac- 
tions”: In other words, we have to go 
back to the state laws for the author- 
ity in detail. 

Most of these state laws read “‘will- 
fully and knowingly advertising, of- 
fering for sale or selling at less than 
the price stipulated (in contracts) 
whether the person so advertising, of- 
fering for sale or selling is or zs not 
a party to such contract, is unfair 
competition and is actionable at the 
suit of any person damaged thereby.” 
There are 42 states having such laws. 
Strictly speaking, the coverage is not 
quite nation-wide. However, price- 
maintenance contracts are legal in the 
remaining states unless their laws or 
the decisions of their courts hold them 
to be against the public policy of the 
states. In my opinion this is true in 
only two or possibly three of these 
states—Alabama, Texas and perhaps 
Missouri. 

How should notice be given to 
non-signers of price contracts? 

There are various ways depending 
upon one’s method of distribution. 

If a manufacturer deals directly 
with his retailers he may notify ‘his 
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customers by letter, enclosing a copy 
of the agreement signed with some 
dealer in the state. Non-signers are 
not bound by a contract signed with 
a dealer in another state. It is neces- 
sary therefore to sign with at least 
one dealer in each of the Fair Trade 
states and then notify others that 
this has been done in their state. 
Dealers are bound if they have 
knowledge of the contracts, no mat- 
ter where they obtain the merchandise 
affected—whether within or without 
their own state. But if notices are 
sent only to one’s customers that does 
not bind other dealers who would be 
free to sell at any price they chose if 
they could obtain the goods without 
knowledge of the price restriction. 
Consequently every available means 
should be adopted to see that every 
dealer has notice. This is especially 
true pertaining to goods sold through 
wholesalers. 
giving notice are: 


(1) Mailing 
trade lists 

(2) Publishing notices in trade jour- 
nals 

(3) Providing salesmen with notices 
for distribution among their cus- 
tomers and having them report 
the names of those receiving 
them 

(4) Furnishing notices to wholesal- 
ers for distribution 

(5) Including notices on: 

(a) Order forms 

(b) Acknowledgment-of-order forms 

(c) Bill heads 

(d) Shipping notices 

(6) One of the most effective and 
legally convincing forms of no- 
tice is to have a label contract 
attached to every piece of mer- 
chandise or pasted on its con- 
tainer so that it travels with the 
goods and reaches the buyer by 
whatever means he obtains the 
product, making acceptance of it 
subject to the terms of the no- 
tice. (1 have just obtained a 
supply of a standard notice of 
this sort and will gladly send a 
sample without obligation to any 
interested manufacturer.) 


notices to complete 


In case of litigation it is only nec- 
essary to show that a dealer had 
knowledge of the price restrictions. 
Any means of proof which accom- 
plishes this will suffice. 

May wholesalers be bound to re- 
Spect a manufacturers wholesale 
schedule in reselling to retailers? 

Yes. The owner of a trade-mark 
has been held by the U. S. Supreme 
Court to have rights in his brand 
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Suggested methods of 


First Prize: Gustave Sigritz, art director of Young & Rubicam, was awarded 

$3,000 for his Life Saver poster. Object of the competition was “to break 

new ground.” Designs “came straight from the art director's department 
without criticism or changes.” 


Prize-Winning Designs 


for Outdoor Posters 


Art directors of advertising agencies were invited to enter their designe in the Second 
Outdoor Advertising Award, sponsored by Outdoor Advertising, Inc. Out of 150 
entries, 15 were judged best, received cash prizes. The art director could execute 
the work himself or call in assistance, but he was the originator. Designs were for 
a product of a client of the agency, though not necessarily one using posters. The 
resulting exhibition, at Rockefeller Center, New York, gives the public a chance to 
see superior ad design, and brings to the attention of clients and agency executives 
the importance of the art director’s influence in advertising, particularly when given 
free rein. 


Second Prize: Rollin C. Smith, 
art director, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
was awarded $1,000 for this de- 
sign for American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Bell System. 
The jury consisted of nation- 
ally known ad executives, ar- 
tists, and designers. 


Third Prize: Robert T. Stew- 
art, art director, McCann- 
Erickson, was awarded $500 
for his Boraxo poster, product 
of Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
Sponsor Outdoor Advertising, 
Inc., hopes to reveal new con- 
cepts for posters by its com- 
petition. 


Fourth Prize: Stanford Briggs, 
art director, McCann-Erickson, 
won $250 for his Ford Motor 
poster design. Judging was 
“solely on idea, layout, color 
and outdoor advertising value.” 


Fifth Prize: Burton E. Good- 
loe, art director, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., won $250 for 
his Ballantine beer and ale 
poster. In addition to the five 
designs reproduced here, ten 
others won awards of merit, 
and $100. 
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And now in November, it is pos- 
sible to record that the fire-eating 
Hugh Johnson, of the ultra-violent 
Blue Eagle era, has been a columnist 


for a little over a year. 
ing Hugh here! 


* * * 


F ancy meet- 


A change for the General, it oc- 


curs, from “Column, right!’’ to 
“Write column.” 

* * & 
“The proof of the padding,” 


brightly headlines the house of Cole- 
man Custom Clothes, Manhattan. 
* * * 

Speaking of headlines, which us 
advertising-guys so often are, that 
was a pat one for Heinz Tomato 
Juice: “Pressing Business.” And 
du Pont likewise did well with: 
“Elephants can forget about this 
ivory business.” 

* * & 

The Golden Rule is still 18-karat, 
but slightly tarnished from lack of 
use. 

‘+ * & 

I like to read the signature, Kohler 
of Kohler. It somehow reminds me 
of that cute little French number, 
Simone of Simon. 

* * & 

Ethel Walton reports a delicious 
aside in a three-way conversation at 
the clothing store of one Mr. Lubin, 
of Philadelphia's famous South Street. 
As Mr. Lubin hung his head modest- 
ly, his woman-clerk said: “Mr. Lubin 
is so soft, he should be ashamed to 
call himself a Jew.” 

* * & 

Add similes: As flattering as an 
author’s autograph. 

* * * 

“Since Mrs. O'Leary's Cow stood 
on three legs and swung the fourth,” 
is a punchy headline by the Chicago 
Daily News. 

* * * 

The newspaper columnists have 
made every conceivable play on 
F. D. R.’s Justice Black and the Klan. 
So I shall confine my contribution to 
one poor line: “Come into knight 
court with clean hoods.” 

* * * 

But we'll have to give Lew Conar- 
roe his say on the subject, to wit: 
“The President claimed the purpose 
of his tour was to improve his stand- 
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ing in the West, when it looked to 
some as though he were blacksliding.” 
® 6 6 


I've always defended negative ad- 
vertising, like that car-card of the 
National Accident Prevention Confer- 
ence: “How to get hurt!” 

* * * 


Romaine C. Quinn, librarian for 
the Chicago agency of Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc., sends us “Re- 
flections After Listening to Radio 
Advertising of Cosmetics.” A nice 
bit of metric verse, composed and 


typed by a blind man: 


If truth there be in advertising, 

Small wonder Man is now revising 
His ancient estimate of Woman— 
No longer nice, she’s hardly human 


If cosmeticians tell the truth, 

All maidens, from their early youth, 
By cruel Nature quite forgotten, 
Are nasty, filthy, foul, and rotten. 


Through Man there flows rich, rosy blood, 
But Woman's filled with fetid mud, 
Which oozes out at every pore, 
Requiring treatment evermore. 


Coagulation makes it clot— 

A boiling, blistering, bleary blot, 
Which to observers brings distress— 
A reeking, rancid, rotting mess. 


This petrifies and forms a crust, 

With reinforcements from the rust 
Of ancient make-up, well seeped in— 
A horrid hide instead of skin. 


Deodorizing disinfectants, 

It's claimed, may bring some fond expec- 
tance 

Of now and then a passing glance 

From something passing by in pants. 


What profits all this in the end, 

Although the wealth it may extend 

Of those who tell the awful facts 

Through microphones and books and 
tracts ? 


It makes of life a ghastly swindle. 
The human race is sure to dwindle— 
Leave the earth a desert place 

If Man is forced the facts to face. 


For Man, it spells the end of hope. 
For him, there’s little left but rope, 
To hang himself, forget his shame 
That ever he has touched a dame. 
ee 

“The greatest disease in advertising 
is arthritis of the brain,” says Detroit's 
Jim Adams. “‘Stet!” says me. I am 
looking forward to his forthcoming 
book, More Power to Advertising, 
after having read one chapter: “Ad- 


vertising needs older men.” Jim 
agrees with me that accent on youth 
can be overdone in a business that 
also calls for mature judgment. 

* * * 

Caterpillar News answers a stock 
objection with a sock reflection: 
“Old stuff——but so is pay-day!” 

* * * 

Second-rate slogan for a first-rate 

carpet: “The Good Firth.” 

es « 
THE DEPRESSION WILL BE OvER— 
(1) When you can once again get 6% 
interest. (2) When loafers on Re- 
lief are told to take the job offered 
—or else. (3) When a ‘want ad” 
for one clerk no longer brings a 
queue of young men like a World 
Series ticket-line. 

.o » 

Evidently tiring of the theme, 
Kelly-Springfield’s R. T. Renshaw 
says the “B.O.” copy-writers are get- 
ting to be quite fasTEDIOUS 


* * * 


The Clothing Trade Journal, com- 
bined with The Manufacturing Clo- 
thier, is “A technical and business 
magazine of the cutting-up and allied 
industries.”” Maybe that’s where Elsa 
Maxwell gets her cutting-up ideas for 
those society parties she engineers. 

* * * 


Taking its cue from a recent Janet 
Gaynor film, a remodeled restaurant 
sends its patrons a mailing-piece with 
the caption: “A bar is reborn.” 

* * * 

Suggested name for du Pont’s ar- 
tificial sponge: “The ld Soak.” 

T. HARRY THOMPSON. 


Elected: Bonnell W. Clark, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Westing- 
house Electric Supply Co., has been 


elected president. The company oper- 

ates wholesaling branches in 71 cities, 

handling Westinghouse Electric prod- 

ucts, as well as those of other companies. 
He joined the firm in 1925. 
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Calvert officials award trophies and prizes to winners of the Derby Week 
regatta sponsored by the liquor company in Louisville. 


BY 


LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Many a big company is getting into 
the sponsorship of such events as 
handball tournaments, motor boat 
regattas, boxing, and other minor 
sports as a means of building good 


will among active youth. 


Advertisers Become Major “Angel” 
of American Amateur Sports 


ECAUSE millions of Ameri- 

cans participate actively in 

competitive sports, and many 

millions more watch and read 
and hear of them regularly, advertis- 
ers have found good publicity in tying- 
up with the sports trend. 

An increasing number of advertisers 
are getting even better publicity by 
creating and sponsoring the competi- 
tions themselves. 

These competitions range from 
soap-box derbies to handball tourna- 
ments, from regattas to boxing match- 
es, from football games to rewards 
for catching exceptionally big fish. 

The criteria for basing the amount 
of publicity from such a competition 
are generally the number of people 
who become interested in it and the 
degree to which the advertiser makes 
the whole thing possible. 

For example: Buick, though not the 
sponsor of the several championship 
heavyweight fights which it broadcasts, 
won “gratitude” from multitudes of 
listeners by bringing the fights to 
them. But Chicago Tribune and New 
York Daily News, sponsoring their 
annual Golden Gloves boxing tour- 
neys, won proportionately more 
“gratitude” in their areas by bringing 
these affairs about. There's a lot of 
difference between merely sponsoring 
the broadcast of an event and spon- 
soring the event itself. 

Many advertisers today sponsor 
sports broadcasts. Atlantic Refining 
and Kellogg, for example, have espe- 
cially complete college football game 
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Here is Count Theo. o 
Rossi di Montelera (left), 
head of the Martini & 
Rossi Vermouth Co., with 
the $5,000 trophy he con- 
tributed to Detroit’s Gold 
Cup regatta. At right, 
Guido Cattaneo, who 
drove one of Count Ros- 
si’s entries in the event. 


(Below) The Hotel Lex- 
ington’s Charles E. 
Rochester, honorary vice- 
president of the Ameri- 
can Power Boat Associa- 
tion, presents Mollie 
Tyson with the Rochester 
National Two- Class 
trophy. 


a 


coverage. 
Ford Motor broadcast the World 
Series (Ford did not take up its op- 
tion this year) the number of stations 
used ranged up to 200 stations—the 
largest number ever employed for 
commercial broadcasts, and therefore 


And in the three years 


¢ 4 BE + he 
ie. 
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the most publicity for the broadcast 
sponsor. 

Sponsoring an event cannot usually 
bring the advertiser such wide pub- 
licity, for the simple reason that most 
of those events in which most people 
are interested are unsponsorable. Not 
all of them, however. The Rose 
Bow! football game is directly an ad- 
vertisement of the City of Pasadena. 
The “Milk Fund” prize fights are in- 
directly an advertisement of the Hearst 
newspapers. Every victory of the 
New York Yankees or the Chicago 
Cubs helps project the name of Rup- 
pert or of Wrigley, and to that ex- 
tent helps to sell beer or chewing 
gum. (If the Cincinnati Reds had 
any victories, they might help to sell 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Advertising Campaigns 


le and New Preducts as Promoted in ees | 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Papers and Posters 


Watches Take Wings 
Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., has been since the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary ‘The 
Watch of Railroad Accuracy.” Cur- 
rently it is also standard time aloft 
for all Eastern Air Lines, ‘‘timing 


world’s longest overland non-stop 
scheduled flight, New York to 
Miami.” BBDO, New York, adds to 


the venerable slogan in a magazine 
series. 

Meanwhile, Bulova Watch Co., 
New York, and its agency, the Biow 
Co., New York, zoom as the “official 
timepiece of American Airlines from 
Coast to Coast.” 


Bituminous Basements 


“How many tons do you need?” 

Up to now that has been virtually 
the only sales talk of the bituminous 
coal industry. National Coal Associa- 
tion, Chicago, together with the 
Stoker Manufacturers Association, has 
inaugurated a campaign to teach 
home-owners the advantages of soft 
coal. 

Starting at the bottom, the pro- 
gram begins with homes that are not 
yet built. It is aimed at architects 
and builders, because they influence 
the design of new houses. Pages are 
running in such magazines as Amert- 
can Architect, Architectural Forum, 
Architectural Record, Pencil Points, 
American Builder, and _ Practical 
Builder. ‘Modern basement design” 
is the theme of each ad, prepared by 
the Buchen Co., Chicago. 

Each ad contains a coupon that 
brings a booklet suggesting to own- 
ers and architects a variety of base- 
ment designs. Each ad, too, contains 
“Five of the Reasons” for recom- 
mending bituminous coal heating: 
Convenience, economy, dependability, 
cleanliness, and health. : 

A million copies of a give-away 
publication, “Small Homes,” is being 
distributed through architects, build- 
ers, and dealers who are in touch with 
people planning new houses. Then, 
the country’s 35,000 coal dealers will 
be supplied at cost with 300,000 
copies of a consumer booklet for 
point-of-sale distribution. 

Titled “Heat With Bituminous 
Coal—the Modern Economical Way,” 
this booklet details the progress which 
has enabled present-day coal users to 
run a heating system without the dirt 
and back-breaking labor of the past. 
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It talks of dustless coal, stoker feed- 
ing, and basement planning. 

Reprints of a four-page ad soon to 
appear in Sweet's Architectural Cata- 
log will be made available to the coal 
industry in quantity lots. Publicity 
releases will further woo the interest 
of fuel buyers. Soft coal is really 
turning on the heat. 


a _ 
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MAKES COLD STARTING EASIER 
THAN ANY OTHER MOTOR OIL 


4 oF 


Twenty such cards give the details. 


Fresh Deck 


Charlie Littlebritches, operator of 
a small filling station, during the 
course of a year is showered with a 
garbage dump-truckful of broadsides. 
All of them scream in 120-point type, 
Pe pictures, that he is going to be 
lessed by a staggering advertising 
campaign that will have people ram- 
ming bumpers to get to his station. 
If Charlie is human (which he is) 
he pokes a languid finger at the tenth 
of these palpitating messages from 
headquarters and spells out a line or 
two. Then he chucks it into the trash 
me Charlie undoubtedly would 
nefit from a careful reading of 
that broadside, prepared with loving 
cate by the agency boys. But a broad- 
side has to be a humdinger to get 
under Charlie’s protective sl.ell. 
Standard Oil of Indiana, and its 
agency, McCann-Erickson’s Chicago 
office, have attempted to save Charlie 
from shooting pains in his unowhere. 
Instead of the cut-and-dried broadside 
he gets a giant-size pack of cards, 
each 514 by 814 inches. Clubs, 


spades, etc., are around the edges. 
Centered copy on the top card reads: 

“Draw a card—any card—for every 
one of the face cards in this fresh 
deck is a winning sales builder... . 
Put them together in the order in 
which your prospects will see them— 
what a hand. We're going to play it 
for you—but thought you'd like to 
see it first.” 

Subsequent cards outline the news- 
paper, magazine, poster, and dealer 
help material which will labor in his 
behalf. Charlie, stuffed to the ears 
on routine announcements, will prob- 
ably shuffle through this deck. It’s 
only a trifle off the beaten track, but 
that trifle makes all the difference. 


98 Years 


“It took 98 years to make Ballan- 
tine’s ale as good as it is today,” P. 
Ballantine & Sons, Newark, exults in 
the largest campaign of its career. 
Space in about 100 papers from 
Maine to Florida is appearing every 
other week for the company’s beer 
and ale—an increase of 15% in num- 
ber of papers. 

Some 1,600 24-sheet posters along 
the Atlantic Coast supplement. J. 
Walter Thompson is in charge. 

The three-ring trade-mark of ‘‘Pur- 
ity, Body, and Flavor’ invite beer- 
bibbers to say ‘Make mine Ballan- 
tine’s.” ‘America’s Oldest Brewery” 
was established in 1840. 


Autos Step on It 


“The automobile market for 1938,” 
says W. W. Romaine, ad and sales 
romotion director of Plymouth, ‘‘can 
» estimated from the fact that there 
are now more than 7,000,000 cars 
seven years or older in operation. The 
average life of a motor car is approxi- 
mately eight years.” 

Last year the industry sold over 
5,000,000 cars. This year it would 
like to repeat. Therefore golly-buster 
campaigns have started a mighty thun- 
dering. 

Plymouth will run its “biggest” 
series, utilizing 92% of the nation’s 
dailies to talk of tenth anniversary 
“jubilee” models. 

De Soto, another Chrysler division, 
handled like Plymouth by J. Stirling 
Getchell agency, New York, bears 
down hard on its biggest ad effort. 
Every daily newspaper, S. E. P., Life, 
Time, Collier's, Liberty, outdoor post- 
ers, and a 15-minute once-a-week radio 
broadcast on 55 stations will dwell on 
the theme ‘See your De Soto dealer 
for a great car, fine service, and a 
square deal.” 

Chrysler division of Chrysler Corp., 
through Lee Anderson Advertising 
Co., Detroit, will employ newspapers 

(Continued on page 61) 
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New Approach Technique 
Wins Cooperation of 
Reception Clerks 


Salesmen for almost all types of products face the problem 


of getting by “the girl outside” to reach the person who has 


buying authority. Here is one plan, developed from sug- 


gestions in two Sales Management articles, which stood up 


so well under test that its use is being extended. 


BY JAMES B. HUSSEY 
Sales Methods Supervisor, New York Telephone Co. 


HE October 1, 1936, issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT contained 
two articles which graphically 
portrayed the strained relations 
existing between salesmen and recep- 
tionists in the commercial scene today. 
A certain receptionist told of her 
wholehearted contempt for ‘slick 
salesmen” who try to “get by’’ her; on 
the facing page a salesman gave way 
to bitter recrimination against “high- 
hat,” non-cooperative receptionists. 

These articles must have caused re- 
newed study in many quarters of the 
ever-present problem, ‘How shall we 
get to see the principal?” And in the 
present instance, at least, the new con- 
siderations and broader viewpoint re- 
sulting from that study culminated in 
a totally revised approach for use with 
outer-office employes of new or diffi- 
cult prospects—the success of which 
was immediate, phenomenal, and last- 
ing. 

The new procedure is called the 
“Girl Outside” interview plan, and it 
is now a regular part of the technique 
of all the salesmen who have experi- 
mented with it. 

_At present, two methods of obtain- 
ing interviews predominate in sales 
work: ‘‘Cold’’ personal visit, and tele- 
phone appointment. Each has its ad- 
vantages and place. 

Telephone appointments, among 
other things, will improve selling 
time; ease the salesman’s personal ap- 
proach; stimulate his confidence; pre- 
pare the customer; reduce no-access 
cases and waiting time. 

On the other hand, the cold ap- 
proach is more flexible as to time ele- 
ments ; traveling time may be reduced; 
telephones are not always readily avail- 
able in the field; refusal may be more 
difficult in person; and at times the 
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name of the proper party cannot be 

ascertained before a personal visit. 
However, as far as the job of get- 

ting by the receptionist or other outer 
office employe is concerned, these two 
approaches are identical in technique. 

While they have individual advantages 

fitting certain situations, they both use 

three old, accepted rules for “getting 
in to the boss,” which may be set down 
broadly as follows: 

Make a favorable impression on the 
secretary. 

Guard against giving her the impres- 
sion we have come to see her, as this 
will lower us in her esteem. 

Answer evasively her questions regard- 
ing our business, and request to be 
announced to the principal. 

(The effect is to impress upon her 
that we have important matters un- 
stated, which her employer will be 


Her job is that of a 
buffer between her 
boss and visitors. If 
salesmen can hook her 
interest, convince her 
that the boss would be 
glad to see them, then 
she will act as a wel- 
coming committee of 
one, instead of a re- 


buffer. 


glad to hear, and at the same time ob- 
tain her cooperation by a courteous and 
pleasant—but dignified and firm— 
manner.) 

Reflection on this matter indicated 
that the receptionist’s opposition is 
rooted in conflict of purpose. The 
salesman is trying to get past the girl, 
and the girl is there to forestall him. 
If this conflict is to be avoided, their 
purposes must be reconciled. 

Therefore, the girl outside must be 
motivated to wish the salesman to see 
an executive. 

As has been indicated, the technique 
most in use does not always promote 
this. Evading complete answers to the 
girl’s queries and requesting immediate 
audience with her boss simply goes 
against her duties. Many girls are in- 
structed to give no cooperation until 
suitably informed. And many more 
feel themselves of greater importance 
(and actually are) than this approach 
im putes to their station. 

In order to harmonize the duties of 
the ‘‘girl outside” with the salesman’s 
objective, her cooperation must be 
won. 

It seemed obvious at first that chang- 
ing the salesman’s objective to comply 
with the receptionist’s would get him 
nowhere. But upon further examina- 
tion, it appeared that perhaps this was 
exactly what should be done in order 
to make the two objectives one. Per- 
haps both could and should come half 
way. 

This possibility called forth the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Would it not be better to proffer 
without hesitation full details of our 
business with her firm, rather than 
evasive answers, in order to begin our 
reconciliation process? 

Since in most cases she has consider- 
able information about the company 
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and its operations, would it not be 
advisable to make a complete fact-find- 
ing interview about her business, as 
related to ours (and perhaps a little 
about the principal himself) right 
there with her (saving time for the 
principal and permitting the salesman 
a “sizing-up” period before seeing 
him) ? 

Would this not tend to gain the re- 
spect and cooperation of the girl rather 
than the reverse? 

And, would it not be possible to 
make our interview with her progres- 
sively more complex to impel her to 
suggest, on her own initiative, whom 
we should see? 

It was conceded that the “girl out- 
side” can be very helpful: 

She often has detailed data which 
cannot be obtained from an officer of 
the company. She often knows a great 
deal of the general information rela- 
tive to the company’s operations, or- 
ganization, and personnel. She may 
even be, instead of an obstacle, a very 
great help in securing for us an inter- 
view with the proper person when we 
have exhausted the information she is 
able to supply. Once obtained, her 
cooperation may be subsequently valu- 
able to the salesman’s company in this 
and other ways. 


No Foot-in-the-Door Stuff 


To put it briefly, these deliberations 
finally resulted in tentative principles 
as follows: 

1. Do not in any way try to “get past” 
the girl (any girl) outside. 
2. Deliberately conduct a fact-finding 
review with her. 
3. Accord her full importance in your 
lan. 
4. Hold to the threefold objective: 

(a) To dispel at the outset the 
habitual attitude of resistance 
so frequently met. 

(b) To obtain all possible infor- 
mation about the business be- 
fore seeing a principal. 

(c) Most important, not to ask to 
see a principal but to impel 
the girl, through the tech- 
nique of your interview, to 
suggest that you do so, and 
whom you should see, and 
thus to compel her initiative 
in arranging it. 

If successful, this would result in 
the receptionist and the salesman hav- 
ing the same objective. 

It was decided to give these prin- 
ciples a trial in actual field work, and 
instruction material covering the new 
plan was developed. At a group meet- 
ing the plan was explained to the 
salesmen and the material handed out. 
Training sessions were held, and under 
careful supervision the plan was car- 
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ried into the field for trial. 


The trial 
period extended over several months. 
The plan was put to work as a regular 
part of the daily job, with no inten- 


sive effort to force results. It was 
used judiciously, consistent with the 
highest efficiency in the over-all job. 

From then on salesmen who were 
confronted by an outer-office employe, 
when not sure of immediate access to 
the inner sanctum, ceased all attempts 
at impressing the employe, no matter 
how unimportant she might appear 
to be. 

Instead they would respectfully in- 
troduce themselves, frequently with the 
statement suggested in the reception- 
ist’s article, “I do not have an appoint- 
ment with anyone—,” and settle down 
to making an interview with her ex- 
actly as if she were the one they came 
to see. 

They would state their business and 
tie it in with her own. They would 
accord her full respect in discussing 
the matter and continue into the fact- 
finding phase of the interview. 

Does her company use anything like 
this product of ours? Does she see 
how they might? What do they do 
instead? Why? How do they do 
this? How that? 

They made the girl realize that they 
considered her of sufficient importance 
to assist them in finding out how they 
could help her company. And they 
were always frank and confident about 
why they were there and what they 
wanted to do. 


Steps Toward Top Men 


As the assistance she could provide 
(and it was always provided) dimin- 
ished, the discussion naturally became 
more technical and more complex, 
with the result that she naturally 
turned to the next in the firm who 
could be of help to the salesman and 
arranged the continuance of the inter- 
view. This was generally the proper 
principal to see. 

When it happened that she sug- 
gested another minor employe or sec- 
retary, the salesman continued exactly 
as Originally with the new person. No 
matter who approached the salesman 
first, he was not repelled by the sales- 
man’s asking to see some other person. 
But when the discussion would finally 
become too specific, the employe in- 
variably would say, “Well, perhaps 
you'd better see Mr. So-and-So for 
that. Wait just a moment and I'll 
see if he’s busy.” 

The plan met with practically uni- 
versal success. In not one instance was 
the attitude of the “girl outside” un- 
favorable, and in only one was it cata- 
loged as non-committal. All others 
were definitely favorable. 


Lessening of the salesman’s prestige 
by his evident wish to interview the 
girl, rather than hasten on to a prin- 
cipal, did not in any case seem to 
occur. The pe was experienced. 

A very worth-while adjunct to this 
plan is good will. Not only is the 
first interview expedited, but coopera- 
tion on subsequent visits has proved 
wholehearted. 

In “no-sale” and ‘“‘no-interview” 
cases the time and effort put into the 
trip is much less likely to be lost. The 
plan may be worked by telephone as 
well as personal visit. 

One of the principal advantages 
found in the plan was that salesmen 
like it. 


How It Worked Out 


Some actual cases of the plan’s op- 
eration, summarized briefly, may give 
an idea of its reception: 


CasE 1. The PBX operator was first 
interviewed. She then telephoned to the 
manager and explained the reason for the 
salesman’s visit, urging an interview. The 
manager's secretary came out and, after 
further interview, arranged an appointment 
the following morning with the manager. 
This was the first time in three attempts 
that the principal could be seen. A sale 
resulted. 

CasE 2. The clerk was interviewed, and 
then suggested we see the secretary. She 
arranged an immediate appointment, point- 
ing out to the principal the value of the 
salesman’s ideas. Sale. 

Case 3. The principal was out, but as 
a result of the “Girl Outside” interview, 
she telephoned later for certain informa- 
tion, and placed an order, 

Case 4. The office employe arranged an 
appointment which the principal was un- 
able to keep. However, a few days later, 
the manager wrote to the salesman, apolo- 
gizing, and arranged another appointment. 

CasE 5. The outer office —- ar- 
ranged for the salesman to talk to the 
president’s secretary. When interviewed 
according to plan, she in turn suggested 
including the president, and all three con- 
tinued the discussion. 

Case 6. The principal was out of town, 
but the stenographer thought he should be 
interviewed. Seven days later she tele- 
phoned the salesman on her own initiative 
and arranged an appointment. The cus- 
tomer placed an order and wrote the sales- 
man a letter of appreciation. 


The interview with “the girl outside” 
should be planned in accordance with 
the type of business in which the sales- 
man is engaged. It should be about 
his business as it relates to hers. The 
technical aspects which he will wish to 
bring in as the interview progresses 
should be sound business ones, culled 
from his sales contacts with principals, 
with true application to the situation, 
rather than forced. For he will never 
know in advance how surprisingly in- 
formed the young lady he encounters 
may turn out to be, nor to what extent 
she may be able to handle the inter- 
view authoritatively. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“Exercises In 
Discrimination 


Every two years the Department of Commerce gives 
American business men a composite picture of all 
merchandise sold through retail stores to the people 
of the United States. 


The statistics of sales are reported by states, by 
counties, by cities. 


State units are too large for “fine” comparisons. 
They are political entities—not commercial areas. 


Cities reflect the retail purchases not only of their 
own residents, but also of the surrounding commu- 
nity which makes up the trading area. 


Counties are regarded by most observers as the 
most satisfactory units for study. 


There are 3,073 counties in the United States, 
and the largest county accounts for 104,463 times 
more in retail sales than the smallest reported county. 
The other counties naturally range all the way in 
between. 


Obviously there is room for differentiation, so 
we submit ““EXERCISES IN DISCRIMINATION”? 
in the pages of 


The 1938 Market Data and Circulation 


Book of METROPOLITAN 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS. 


A copy will be sent on request. 
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THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD OF ANY GROUP OR MEDIUM 
NoveMBER 1, 1937 {23} 


5,000 Consumers Pick Favored and 
Most Disliked Radio Programs 


HE Jack Benny (Jell-O) pro- 

gram continues as America’s 

Number One favorite radio 

program; no matter how you 
break up the 5,000 votes whether 
by sex, time zones, of economic 
status, it is fops, with no close com- 
petitor. Add to the Jell-O votes the 
responses for programs of Maxwell 
House, Calumet, Swansdown, et cet- 
era, and the General Foods Corp. tops 
the field as America’s Number One 
Showman. 

Market Research Corp. investiga- 
tors went to 5,000 radio homes in 
48 states in the month of June, and 
were instructed*® by Percival White 
and Pauline Arnold to ask: 

What are your favorite radio pro- 
grams? 

What radio programs do you dis- 
like? 

The 5,000 respondents mentioned 
a total of 15,376 programs; they 
mentioned 11,078 as “favored,’’ and 
4,298 as “disliked.” Seventy-two per 
cent of total mentions were of favor- 
ite programs. 

(As a part of the same interview 
investigators asked, ‘‘“What recent ad- 
vertisements have impressed you fav- 
otably?”” and ‘What recent advertise- 
ments have impressed you unfavor- 
ably?” The responses were 9,116 
favorable mentions, 5,047 unfavor- 
able—a total of 14,163 mentions, 64 
per cent being favorable. Analysis of 


this survey will appear in coming 
issues. ) 


No Prodding of Memories 


The technique employed in the in- 
vestigation was that of unaided recall. 
No lists of programs or sponsors were 
shown to respondents. There was no 
prompting, and no other questions 
were asked. The interviews were 
staggered throughout an entire week 
so that no possible partiality might 
be shown for a program heard the 
day or night before. Respondents 
were free to mention either local or 
national network programs but only 
the latter were tabulated. A few of 
the programs listed in the big table 
are off the air now; certain stars have 
gone to other sponsors—but, with 
those few exceptions, responses today 
would probably be practically the 
same as in June. 

The radio mentions were tabulated 
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Market Research Corp. in its 56th survey asks consumers 
what radio programs they like best and ones they dislike 
most. General Foods leads in most favored and total men- 


tions—Amos ’n’ Andy top the programs “most disliked.” 


America’s Most Favored—and 


Most Disliked—Radio Programs 


er Nation-wide Sample Taken _| 
June, 1937, in 5,000 Radio Homes 


Rank What are} What % Rank 
in a _— a ae VF in 
Total Program Sponsoring Product avorite 0 e ‘avor- 

Men- Radio jgramsdo| Men- | Total able 
tions Pro- You tions Men- | Men- 
| grams? | Dislike? “al tions | tions 
© Re ic ic nnsncdons pO” Geers ee 94 | 1,221 92 1 
2 SO eae | ESR ES 438 675 | 1,113 40 5 
3 | Major Bowes Amateur Hour....| Chrysier...................... 785 177 962 82 2 
),  —-=eeere Texaco EYL RRS SEER aoa 394 263 657 60 7 
Dy IE civ acatvccccusentae Ford eee ae 550 32 582 94 3 
Pe rererre Kraft-Phenix........... 514 54 568 90 4 
7 | Town Hall with Fred Allen... .. ipana, Sal Hepatica...... 343 170 513 67 10 
8 | Lux Theatre of the Air......... Lux Raa 417 10 427 98 6 
9 | Lum’n’ Abner................ Horlick’s Malted Milk........ 308 | 113 421 71 11 
10 | One Man’s Family............. Tenderleaf Tea........... 357 | 36 393 91 8 
11 | W.C. Fields, Charlie McCarthy; Chase & Sanborn aemeak a 351 42 393 88 9 
12 | Your Hit Parade.............. Lucky Strike.................. 295 62 357 83 12 
ef ' ~ Saar Oxy: Pa ae ee eee 132 203 335 39 26 
14 | George Burns and Gracie Allen.| Grape Nuts. SS 91 319 71 | #15 
15 | Gang Busters.............. .| Colgate-Palmolive-Peet....... 173 142 315 55 | 20 
16 | General Motors Hour..........| General Motors ss 23 282 92 13 
17 | Fibber McGee and Molly.......| Johnson’s Wax............... | 245 32 277 88 14 
18 | Rudy Vallee.................. Royal Gelatine. . ey 210 60 270 78 17 
3 | RRRRRRSERRRRReTS Maxwell House Coffee... ... | 213 44 257 83 16 
20 | Wayne King................. SE Sc cetacss «nicest 186 65 251 74 18 
eh! Crisco, Wwory ee 177 60 237 74 19 
22 | Joe Penner............... “: Senay 31 205 236 13 66 
Be DUNE, isco ccsscecesncncs Spud —~ Twenty Gra 5 223 228 02 
24 | Betty in SER Bisquick, Wheaties, Gold Medal) 
Tested, Softasilk........... 101 110 211 48 28 
25 | Boake Carter................. anata alee 149 28 177 84 23 
26 | BenBernie and All the Lads. ..... American Can..... ae 103 71 174 59 27 
27 | The First Nighter.. _.....{ Campana’s Italian Balm... .. 152 10 162 94 22 
28 | Today’s Children.............. Pillsbury’s Flour............. 136 19 155 88 25 
i . - "a ReRReeeeeSes! ° lea | 154 1 155 99 21 
30 | March of Time................ RRR es RRS 146 5 151 97 24 
31 | Walter Winchell............... Jergen’s Lotion.............. 62 80 142 44 39 
32 | National Barn Dance PII soc cccesvecscss : 78 57 135 58 32 
33 | Benny Goodman and Jack Oakie| Camels............ a5 : 67 68 135 50 35 
34 | Court of Human Relations......| True Story......... _ 36 96 132 27 59 
a) | Eran EE indice Sie ere 92 28 120 77 29 
36 AER yore aw and Rinso........... | 34 85 119 28 61 
37 Easy Aces Picante Saale ! Ree SRE rt 58 59 117 50 43 
38 | Hollywood "Sasa antes: Campbell's a | 89 19 108 82 31 
39 | The ary Mary Marlin......| Ivory Snow, Ivory ee 66 32 98 69 36 
40 | Edward MacHugh, Your Gospel 
San cknusecesxseventes ne } 92 6 98 94 29 
41 Uncle Ezra. eal I ox do neceaunneawes 48 48 96 50 51 
42 | Baseball Games and Sports.....| Wheaties.................... | 82 43 95 55 46 
43 | Myrt and Marge.............. ae 38 53 91 61 55 
44 | Vox Pop.................-.. Meese ce cvcsuecs ssa | 69 12 81 86 34 
2 i a | eye 50 | 30 80 63 50 
46 | Professor Quiz................ Nash-Kelvinator............. | 73 | 6 79 92 33 
47 | Orphan Annie................. | ERS ool 12 | 62 74 16 80 
48 | Community Sing.............. ae SABRE PSS 59 | 11 70 84 41 
49 | Guy Lombardo................ ta oc 2s panaakakhs 66 2 68 97 36 
50 Al | a Pre o LE 66 2 68 97 36 
(Continued on page 26) 
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DO YOU WANT 
THE RIGHT ANSWER 


jf 7 


PICK UP your telephone 
and ask for Long Distance. 
The whole world of busi- 
ness is at the other end. In 
approximately a minute 
and a half (average) you 
can talk to any one any- 
where in the country. 

The accelerating pace of 
business makes minutes 
more valuable, puts a pre- 
mium on quick, correct 
information. Will the buyer 
be in when you reach Chi- 


cago? Can the factory fill 


from stock or start produc- 


tion? When will the ship- 


ment arrive? 

Get the facts, discuss de- 
tails, make decisions, and 
be free for other 
affairs. It pays. 

Try it! 


ar =e. Sar 


TE LEPHONE-— Wo dave days and dollavs 
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by time zones and by economic 
groups (63.6% of the interviews were 
in A & B homes, 36.4% in C & D 
homes), but the variations were so 
slight that SM is publishing only the 
total figures. (Representatives of com- 
panies whose programs are mentioned 
—or executives of their advertising 
agencies—may consult the detailed 
tabulation figures at the New York 
offices of the Market Research Corp. 
of America.) As a sample of the 
uniformity of likes and dislikes by 
economic groups and time zones, here 
are the figures for the two programs 
which were mentioned most often: 


A&BHomes Jack Benny Amos’ wv ie 


Favored 729 

Disliked 59 414 

% Favorable 92 40 
C&D Homes 

Favored .... 398 160 

Disliked .... 35 261 

YJ Favorable. 92 38 
All Homes 

Favored > Sa 438 

Disliked .... 94 675 

% Favorable 92 39 
Eastern Standard 

Time Zone 

Favored 464 197 

Disliked .... 41 296 

Y Favorable 92 40 
Central Standard 

Time Zone 

Favored 479 160 

Disliked .... 31 270 

%Y% Favorable. 96 38 
Mountain Stand- 
ard Time Zone 

Favored .... 69 26 

Disliked .... 10 55 

Yo Favorable 7 32 
Pacific Standard 

Time Zone 

Favored .... 115 55 

Disliked .... 12 54 

% Favorable. 90 50 


It is not to be expected that there 
should be a close relationship between 
the results of this survey and the re- 
ports compiled by the Cooperat:ve 
Analysis of Broadcasting records, 
known as CAB. That organization, 
which is making completed calls at 
the rate of more than 400,000 a year, 


America’s Most Favored—and Most 


Disliked—Radio Programs 


(Continued from page 24) 


What are} What % Rank 
Your | Radio Favor- in 
Program Sponsoring Product Favorite} Pro- Total able | Favor- 
Radio |gramsdo| Men- | Total able 
Pro- You tions Men- | Men- 
grams? | Dislike? tions | tions 
Palmolive Beauty Box..........| Palmolive.................... 60 6 66 91 40 
Voice of Firestone............. EEE SE 59 3 62 95 41 
CN nid cece dis Sised eae J rere C4 19 61 69 54 
Believe it or Not—Ripley....... Fleischmann’s Yeast for Bread. . 54 7 61 89 44 
RIS eae cs ee 54 5 59 92 44 
OT ae — Best and Model.......... 33 26 59 56 | 64 
“eS i ia 34 24 58 59 61 
Death Valley Days............. 20 Mule Team Borax.......... 46 9 55 83 52 
Es. kcccal GNI p0bedaeadencerecvesneene 51 3 54 94 (47 
American Album ef Familiar 
MN cacessoaesiae benaeor BN IR os ck vicncccexeasa 50 2 52 90 49 
eee ie es kodak cd 51 pies 51 100 47 
arr RES Ee eae 44 1 45 98 53 
Contented Hour............... Carnation Milk................ 37 7 44 84 56 
Pepper Young’s Family......... MN. caanekanasenesavadaiae 34 9 43 79 61 
II, nic cnenaésdeenn AS Ere ec 37 6 43 86 56 
Floyd Gibbons................ Nash-Kelvinator............... 20 19 39 51 71 
Alexander Woolicott........... Granger Tobacco.............. 30 8 38 79 67 
The Hour of Charm............ General Electric............... 37 1 38 98 56 
Cities Service Concert.......... Cities Service................. 35 2 37 95 60 
BI, gas ccosu ca kcoaneare Brown & Williamson Tobacco .3 34 37 08 99 
ON 2 5. sev nkashsacewsun acess duh nweeasad pied 33 3 36 92 64 
SEER D ane | 16 17 33 50 75 
Manhattan Merry-Go-Round. ..| Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder...... 4 29 33 12 98 
Johnny Presents Russ Morgan..| Philip Morris................. 22 "1 33 67 70 
“We, The People”............ ess oda es vasunsents 30 2 32 94 67 
Bachelor’s Children.......... teh ee ca eia cos 28 1 29 98 69 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Paich Hi NES i: nncncaenc 7 17 24 29 88 
CCR P REESE AERA Ree 15 8 23 65 78 
RRS Nash-Kelvinator............... 18 4 22 82 72 
Pretty Kitty Kelly............ Wonder Bread, Hostess Cake 11 10 21 52 83 
ES ee ec Edna Wallace Hopper.......... 5 14 19 26 94 
Sion Plain Bill and Nancy...... cakes vateaakoeewen 14 19 74 78 
ee aoe od | EEE RAS 9 10 19 47 84 
ne tare Rippling Rhythm...| Jergens-Woodbury............ 17 1 18 94 74 
sce tictwiacedaee Wb ansacdsieewssrdasasen 18 cece 18 100 72 
a a 0 PPAR eee ae 15 2 17 88 76 
Husbands and Wives.......... Ponds Creams and Face gga 12 5 17 71 78 
Uncle Jim’s Question Bee... ... George Washington's Coffee. . 14 2 16 88 80 
Sinclair Minstrels............. Sinclair Refining Co............ 9 5 14 64 84 
Snow Village Sketches......... Loose-Wiles Sunshine Biscuits. . 12 1 13 92 80 
PD, 6s caeecmonwian Pebeco ee Paste. . 3 10 13 23 99 
Poetic Melodies............... es as 7 5 12 58 88 
SN Dr. a s Tooth Powder...... 5 7 12 42 94 
Personal Column of the Air... . . | RES SS Pes aa 8 3 11 73 86 
Edgar Guest in Welcome Valley. Household eS 6 a 10 60 92 
Aunt Jenny’s Real Life Stories..| Spry.......................- 8 1 9 89 86 
Helen Broderick & Victor Moore| National Biscuit Co............ 6 2 8 75 92 
Heinz Magazine of the Air... .. Se 7 1 8 87 88 
Hammerstein Music Hall... . .. Kolynos Tooth Paste........... 5 3 8 63 94 
Gast. Tim Mealy. ...cccccccces a 7 1 8 88 88 
rere Welch Grape Juice............ 2 2 4 50 102 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions... 1 oe RES 3 ar 3 100 99 
DED Gvcdeecuconersaearcee  etnttncnendiasaiavintu 2 a 2 100 102 


15 Companies Whose Radio Programs Received 
4 % of 
Most Mentions — the 

Rank Company Favored Disliked Mentions Audience 
1 General Foods......... 1,598 231 1,829 36.5 
SB GED ccccccccsccess 790 400 1,190 23.8 
S BD kcdcocccrcee 438 675 1,113 22.6 
4 Procter & Gamble..... 550 338 888 17.8 
5 Standard Brands....... 615 110 725 14.5 
>... 2 eae 394 263 657 13.1 
iS) ae rere 616 34 650 13.0 
© Levee BOG ci cccccces 492 99 591 11.8 
9 Kraft-Phenix ......... 514 54 568 11.4 
10 + Bristol-Myers ......... 343 170 513 10.3 
ll Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 291 220 511 10.2 
i ee 308 113 421 8.5 
13. American Tobacco..... 346 62 408 8.2 
14 General Mills......... 153 153 306 6.1 
15 General Motors........ 259 23 282 5.6 


takes samples of the radio public 14 
days out of every month and their in- 
vestigators ascertain the programs 
which were listened to on the pre- 
vious day. 

The MRCA-SALEs MANAGEMENT 
study asked only for favored and 
most disliked programs. Obviously 
this method narrows the field some- 
what and might produce a ranking 
which would of no relationship to 
the CAB ratings. 

Actually, however, there is a fairly 
close relationship. Jack Benny, the 
perennial favorite, tops both lists, 
and among the first ten in the CAB 
list six are numbered among the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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LIFE DELIVERS 
WHOLE FAMILY READERSHIP 
AS NO OTHER MEDIUM CAN 


Some advertisers do not sell to the whole 
family but most advertisers do. The reports 
on the following pages by Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt,; Brooke, Smith and French; J. Walter 
Thompson and Aitkin-Kynett prove that 
LIFE delivers whole family readership as no 


other medium can. 


SURVEY BY BROOKE, SMITH AND FRENCH 


93% of children 121018 Bo childven 6 lo 12 


THE WHOLE FAMILY READS LIFE gate 
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SURVEY BY J. WALTER THOMPSON 


Ws of the men 
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: 86% of children 120018 


tT 
THE WHOLE FAMILY READS LIFE 2c 
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SURVEY BY AITKIN-KYNETT 


98% oe women 
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IN WHITE PLAINS AND STAMFORD IN AKRON IN DETROIT IN CHICAGO IN PHILADELPHIA 


R wn 96% 96% 97% 94% 98% 


WOMEN 952 942 95% 88% 98% 
CHILDREN 12 1018 OZ, 97/7. 93% 86% 96% 


" CHILDREN 6 1012 73% 81% 67% 14% 95% 


SURVEY CONDUCTED BY KENYON & ECKHARDT 


KENYON & ECKHARDT BROOKE, SMITH, FRENCH J. WALTER THOMPSON CO. AITKIN-KYNETT COMPANY 


The above chart shows the total results 
of the five surveys, 1255 families who 
- are subscribers or regular newsstand 
buyers. Any observer must come to the 
conclusion that LIFE offers a whole-family 
readership never before equalled. 


94% of the women 
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Ben Pinchot photo 


America’s 
Leading Show Producer 
Relph Starr Butler is vice-presi- 

dent in charge of advertising of 

the General Foods Corp. Ten years 
ago the greatest “showmen” were 
the Shuberts, the Theatre Guild, 
the Ringling Brothers. Today the 
shows that are enjoyed by the 
largest number of people are radio 
productions sponsored by national 
advertisers. Shows produced by 

General Foods Corp. have the larg- 

est audience today. 

Mr. Butler is as modest as he is 
able. In the supporting advertising 
cast at General Foods are expert 
assistants; to them and the GF ad- 
vertising agencies he would bestow 
most of the credit for their suc- 
cessful advertising campaigns. But 
the fact remains that he is the 
directing genius behind one of the 
nation’s largest advertising budg- 
ets, and this survey shows that his 
radio programs seem to create the 
deepest—and the most favorable— 
impressions on the buying public. 


Impresario of 


first ten in this list. A number of 
the quarter-hour programs show up 
higher in the MRCA-SALEs MANAGE- 
MENT survey than in CAB. This is 
particularly true of Amos ‘n’ Andy 
whose high rating in total mentions 
is most distinguished by the high 
number of mentions under “What 
programs do you dislike?” 

The essential difference between 
the two surveys is probably exempli- 
fied by the Amos 'n’ Andy program. 
CAB asks what programs were lis- 
tened to; MRCA survey calls only for 
likes and dislikes, and it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that a high per- 
centage of those who mentioned that 
they dislike Amos 'n’ Andy are aware 
that it is on the air, but carefully re- 
frain from turning it on. 

It seems equally obvious that pro- 
grams mentioned as favorite programs 
would be listened to with fair regu- 
larity. The ten programs receiving 
the largest number of votes are in 
order: Jack Benny, Jell-O; Major 
Bowes, Chrysler; Ford Symphony 
Hour; Bing Crosby, Kraft-Phenix; 
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Amos ’n’ Andy, Pepsodent; Lux The- 
atre of the Air; Eddie Cantor, Tex- 
aco; One Man’s Family, Tenderleaf 
Tea; W. C. Fields, Charlie McCarthy, 
Chase & Sanborn; Fred Allen, Ipana, 
Sal Hepatica. The relationship be- 
tween the two surveys is even closer 
when “Total Mentions’’ is used as the 
yardstick. 

Programs mentioned by 5% or 
more of the listeners have the follow- 
ing ranking in per cent favorable to 
total mentions: Lux Theatre of the 
Air, 98%; Ford Hour 94%; Jack 
Benny, 92%; General Motors Hour, 
92%; One Man’s Family, 91% ; Bing 
Crosby, 90%; Fields and McCarthy, 
88; Fibber McGee and Molly, 88%; 
Hit Parade, 83%; Show Boat, 82%; 


Rudy Vallee, 78%; Wayne King, 
74%; George Burns and Gracie 
Allen, 71%; Lum 'n’ Abner, 71%; 
Fred Allen, 67%; Eddie Cantor, 
60% ; Gang Busters, 55%; Amos 'n’ 
Andy, 40% ; Ma Perkins, 39%. 

The MRCA-SALES MANAGEMENT 
survey in the November 15 issue will 
be a preliminary analysis of the ad- 
vertising survey among 5,000 con- 
sumers. It will show that advertising 
creates stronger impressions today 
than in 1935, with the average person 
recalling 171% more advertisements. 
Less flattering to advertisers, however, 
is the fact that people are more criti- 
cal of advertising today. In 1935 
more than 77% were favorable but 
today only 64% are. 


Zenith’s McDonald Starts Fight on 
Mid-Season Radio Model Changes 


OMMANDER EUGENE . 
McDONALD, Jr., president of 
Zenith Radio Corp., has again 
gone into action to stop what 
he calls one of the worst abuses in the 
radio industry. This is the habit of 
certain firms of changing models in 
mid-season, usually right after Christ- 
mas, thus obsoleting gift radios and 
all unsold stocks on dealers’ floors. 
Changing models twice a year, he 
says, keeps the industry in turmoil and 
works financial hardships on the deal- 
ers who must throw their old models 
on the market at cut rates. In a recent 
letter sent to dealers he says: 


“I don’t have to repeat to you that year 
after year radio manufacturers have over- 
produced and about this time of year or a 
little later, seeing that their line does not 
move, come around to you and offer you 
special inducements, additional advertising 
and bribes to your salesmen. You know it 
all too well. Then, when the overstock of 
the manufacturer does not move in suffi- 
cient quantities, come the dumps, cut-rate 
advertising, excessive trade-in advertising 
and new models in the middle of the 
season. 

“You lose the good will of the customers 
who paid you full price and your time 
payment purchasers refuse to continue their 
payments unless you make an adjustment. 
The important thing about this is that you 
are the one who is blamed for this and not 
the manufacturer. 

“How much longer are most of you 
dealers going to wait to take control of 
this radio industry that belongs to you. 
You can do it by demanding of every radio 
manufacturer that tries to sell you goods 
this year from this time on the same kind 
of a guarantee in writing that Zenith dis- 
tributors ave willing to give you.” 


In effect, the miiltant McDonald 
seems to be suggesting a dealer strike 
against the radio manufacturer who 
does not come into camp and promise 
to be good. Always a buster of prece- 
dents and a blazer of new trails, his 


suggestion has created consternation 
no end in the industry. The Zenith 
guarantee he refers to reads as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, guarantee that 
there will be no additional or new models 
nor any change in factory list prices of our 
present line of Zenith household receiving 
sets before the end of this radio season in 
the Spring of 1938. 

“We further agree and guarantee to take 
back from you and refund to you your full 
purchase price paid to us on any, current 
models you may have on hand or desire to 
return between now and the Spring of 
1938, if there are any additional or new 
models or any change in factory list prices 
of our current line of Zenith household 
receiving sets, as shown in the attached 
Zenith catalog No. 3720-R.” 

Commander McDonald mailed his 
suggestion to a list of 61,000 dealers 
early in October as a new step in his 
one-man war against the “financial 
slaughter” of dealers everywhere. 
Zenith has, for several years, made a 
practice of reducing manufacture and 
refusing late season shipments to a 
point “where it hurts’’ rather than to 
permit its dealers to end the season 
with surplus stocks. He says: 

“We are going to stand firm 
through any ro war, through any 
slaughter, and through any cut-price 
advertising war that may come this 
year. One of these days we hope to 
see our methods adopted as standard 
practice in the entire radio industry.” 

He argues that the industry cannot 
continue to exist in a proper manner 
unless it protects its dealers against 
the financial losses that come with 
overloading and the resultant price 
demoralization that is bound to follow. 

As added pressure he has asked his 
distributors to report on the attitude 
of each dealer toward his suggestion; 
whether they are demanding a similar 
guarantee from other manufacturers. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HOW SOME ADVERTISERS 
y THEIR DEALERS 


“We use the CLASSIFIED to identify 
our dealers. Then, we make our ad- 
vertising more effective by referring 
in the text, to our dealer listings.” 


In more and more advertise- 
ments you see such lines as 
rditribator, cous ‘or those reproduced at the left. 

P Company, inc, | : 

_— The advertisers who make 
this reference —in newspapers, 
magazines, radio — do a thor- 
ough job of dealer identifica- 
tion — 

Ist, by listing local outlets 
under the brand name or 
trade mark in the ‘yellow 
pages’; 

2nd, by the use of a tie-in ref- 
erence in all advertising. 


tor this symbol Let us show you how this 


peegren™ 
seid ond serviced PY 
tires— 


service can be applied to your 


business — reducing substitu- 


AA RAR AA 


tion and making your advertis- 


ing more directional. 


Trade Mark Service Division, 
\. T. & T. Co., 195 Broadway, 
New York (EXchange 3-9800) 
or 311 W. Washing- (Fe, 
ton Street, Chicago cy. 
(OF Ficial 9300). 
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NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


No other newspaper, or com- 
bination of newspapers, pub- 
lished in Northern California 
contacts as many families at 
such low cost per family as 
does the San Francisco 
Examiner! 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


It costs less to tell it to a thousand, 
a hundred thousand or a _ million 
consumers through the Los Angeles 
Examiner, than through any other 
newspaper, or combination of news- 
papers in Southern California! 


fo Four EXAMINER 


‘"BUY-WORD‘'' OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Represented Nationally by The HEARST INTERNATIONAL 
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One Helluva Lot of Beer! 


During the first 8 months of 1937 Acme sold 8,299,249 
gallons of beer—leading their nearest competitor by 


2,086,818 gallons! 


Such a sales record can only be attributed to a winning 
combination of good product, smart merchandising and 


PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING MEDIA! 


* EMIL BRISACHER of Emil Brisacher and Staff says: 
“The series of half-pages of four-color advertisements in 
the Sunday edition of the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Examiners has played a major part in the Acme Beer 1937 
advertising campaign. This advertising has created a great 
deal of favorable comment on the part of the public and 
the trade and we are certain has been a most important 
factor in elevating Acme Beer sales to an all-time high.” 


Beer . . . or bird-seed—it makes no difference to the 
EXAMINERS, if you are selling California, they can boost 
the sale of YOUR product to new record peaks! 


PN 4 a Oe 
ATTTINNOS 


"CRIP 


 ~“— EXAMINER 


SALES MASTER OF AMERICA'S FOURTH RETAIL MARKET. 
ADVERTISING SERVICE Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
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Lied Both 


” Sell 

g Cleveland and 
Ohio's Second 
Largest Market 


State of Ohio 
Tote! Seles 
v 
AREA 48 Weetr1935 
* Cuyahoga (Cleveland). . . «© 2 « $331, 318,809.80 
14.2% @ 26 Counties (Adjacent to Cleveland) . . 225,640,427.04 
oa. pate eT Hamilton (Cincinnati). . . « « « «  177,784,083.48 
| GREATER |% Franklin (Columbus) . . . 2... 120,711,937.27 
/ CLEVELAND | “, uy, Lawas (Toledo)... . 1 «+ + 102,352,694.37 
6 4. 
g “ # @ Summit (Akron) . . 2. 2. 2. ws 94,571,288.26 
4 S201 0 000.89 | Montgomery (Dayton) . . - . « «  77,575,294.36 
a4 
LPN 26 @ Stark (Canton). 2. 2 +... 58,830,542.02 
aia ADJACENT @ Mahoning (Youngstown). . . . . . 56,852,889.81 
COUNTIES Total for above . . . . — $1,245,637,966.41 
, Grand total for state . . — 1,594,296,114.11 
} $275,640.42) 04 
5.9% 
| of Ohio's Velume 
3.7% 3.6% 
} j ef Ohio's Volume of Ohio's Volume 
Spe 
COUNTY = STARK =| MAHONING 
| ron j } . See 
| ee 
| | itearent 1 | eungeiemn | 
ao lf a gmat | 
J REESE | BEBE OR EAE eee: 
i In d icates Are as of THE COMPACT CLEVELAND MARKET 
COMPACT CLEVELAND MARKET $767,213,956.93—48% OF OHIO'S RETAIL SALES 


Ohio’s Sales Tax figures show that the 26 
counties surrounding Cleveland (not including 
Akron, Canton and Youngstown) form the second 
largest market in Ohio. Your distributor or jobber 
in Northern Ohio thoroughly covers these 26 coun- 
ties because he knows this market is more than 
two-thirds as great as Cleveland! 


There is only one economical way to cover 
this rich, closely-knit market. The Daily Plain 
Dealer reaches Ohio’s second largest market in 
addition to its coverage of Cleveland. One cost de- 
livers the two Jargest markets in Ohio, containing 
35% of the entire state’s retail sales. 


You'll want a copy of the Plain Dealer’s 


Sales Tax Study. Write us, or John B. Woodward, 
Inc., today. 


Cleveland 
PLAIN DEALER 
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| Marketing Pictographs 


| 


on 10 Following Pages 
Highlight Market Data 


Reader response to the Marketing 
Pictographs which appeared in the 
September 1 and October 1 issues was 
extremely pleasing to SM _ editors. 
There have been many letters of 
praise—and editors are human enough 
to like a pat on the back—but more 
important than the mere praise were 
the many constructive suggestions. 
Several grand ideas for new Picto- 
graphs have been submitted; it was 
subscriber letters which prompted the 
change of make-up so that no Picto- 
graphs are placed back-to-back; several 
requests have been made for an index- 
ing system (which is in the process 
of development) ; and effective with 
the December 1 issue each Pictograph 
will be dated as the result of a sug- 
gestion from a Chicago sales manager. 

Won't you tell SM how yow like 
the new feature—that is, if you like 
it? Have you used any Pictographs 
—and how? Study the Pictographs 
on the following pages and let the 
editors know which ones—and why— 
are most interesting to you. Remem- 
ber that SM editors make no boast of 
psychic powers. They want to give 
subscribers material which is of maxi- 
mum value and interest. They're con- 
fident that they can come within strik- 
ing distance of that goal if subscrib- 
ers, make themselves heard. 

When Does Age Become a Handi- 
cap? Many statements—and much 
misinformation — have been handed 
out on the subject of age. Too little 
has been known about earnings by age 
groups. The two top Pictographs on 
the fronting page have been con- 
structed from a study in one state 
only, Michigan, but they cover more 
than a million people. Male earnings 
are highest between 35 and 44, female 
earnings between 25 and 34. Women 
earn a third less than men. 


Forty is not the maximum hiring 
age in many factories. Only 18% 
of those companies which have an ar- 
bitrary policy draw the line at that 
point, according to a current National 
Industrial Conference Board study 
which is pictographed at the bottom 
of the page. (See page 37.) 

How Mass Production Helps the 
Consumer. Oil burners are a well- 
nigh perfect example of the benefits 
to the public which accrue through 
successful marketing campaigns. 
Production has increased steadily; 
consumer costs have decreased stead- 
ily. (See page 39.) 

(Cantinued on page 47) 
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Markeling 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
Executive Editor, and designed 


PICTOGRAPHS seem 


WHEN DOES AGE BECOME A HANDICAP 
TO EARNING ABILITY? 


WOMEN REACH EARNINGS 
PEAK EARLIER THAN ‘MEN 


BUT FOR EVERY MALE DOLLAR 
FEMALES RECEIVE ONLY 67 CENTS 


* 
AGE 
MALE FEMALE GROUPS MALE ' g FEMALE 
EARNING ee eeeeee: EARNING yy yyw ,; YH 
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THE MEDIAN INCOME OF BOTH MALE 


AND FEMALE GROUPS. IS 100% SOURCE: STATE OF MICHIGAN 
MEDIAN INCOME OF 1,398,678 


EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS EMPLOYED WORKERS 


10% 


WOMENS EARNING 


OF MALE EARNINGS (100%) 


EACH @ REPRESENTS 10 


S AS A RATIO 


% 


PICTOGRAPH By 


ONLY ONE-QUARTER OF COMPANIES HAVE A MAXIMUM HIRING AGE-— 
BUT OF THOSE WHO DO HAVE A POLICY: 


UPPER LIMIT 
OF HIRING AGE 


AGE ypyyypyyywww) 
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NATIONAL IND JSTRIAL 
PICTOGRAPH BY ONFERENGE BOARD 193 


STUDY MADE AMONG 
306 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


SAYS STAGS OTTO, 
“VOT A MARKET 
DOT OKLAHOMA /S$!" 


A good comedian with a rare supply of jokes hates 
an audience that sits on its hands. 


A manufacturer of a good product backed by spec- 
tacular advertising hates a market that refuses to try 
its product. 


The Griesedieck Western Brewery Company, brewers 
of Stag Beer, sponsor of the amiable Otto, looks fondly 
on the Oklahoma City market. Otto’s Teutonic phrases 
started selling Stag Beer to Oklahoma City on August 27. 
Four weeks later readers of the Oklahoman and Times 
had bought fifteen carloads of Otto's favorite beer. 
Certainly this is no audience that sits on its hands. 


Stag’s retail distribution in Oklahoma City climbed 
to 75% of total outlets in one month because the audi- 
ence is appreciative. Indeed, it is the custom for this 
great market to welcome a new product. These people 
are young — they are impressible. They are awaiting 
new ideas and saying, in effect, “Tell us about your 
product and we'll give it a try.” 


OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. fiw S02 Dy-¥0M alo) .¢0F-¥ (0) 7-9) 
ioe! OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE— E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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HOW MASS PRODUCTION HELPS THE CONSUMER 
SERIES 3: OIL BURNERS 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO OIL BURNERS COST A THOUSAND DOLLARS AND 


RETA ONLY 2 FAMILIES IN EVERY 1,000 OWNED ONE. TODAY THEY COST LESS NW Use: 
Bee ) ~—. THAN A THIRD AS MUCH AND THEY ARE IN 50 OUT OF EVERY 1,000 HOMES op FAMILIES 
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8,883,933 12,324,892 FAMILIES 6,193,727 FAMILIES 2,533,798 1,345,102 
FAMILIES ; (39.4%) (198%) FAMILIES FAMILIES 
(28.4%) (8.1%) (4.3%) 
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HEIR INCOME | THEIR INCOME THEIR INCOME THEIR tNCOME ® THEIR INCOME 
6,864 Z 19.695 MILLIONS 16,411 MILLIONS 10,896 MILLIONS 11,134 MILLIONS 
MILLIONS , (30.3%) (25..2 %) (16.8%) (17.1%) 
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From left to right around the table at this meeting on Anaconda adver- 
tising are: James A. Smith, sales promotion manager, Anaconda Wire 
& Cable Company; T. M. Keresey, vice president, Lord & Thomas; 
J. N. MeDonald, advertising manager, Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany; Edward H. Pearson, writer, Lord & Thomas; Joseph F. Hobbins, 
assistant advertising manager, Anaconda Copper Mining Company; 
David Horwich, vice president and copy director, Lord & Thomas. 
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Anaconda Wire & Cable Company’s ““Modernize Wiring” promotion among industrial 
plants makes an individual appeal to each industry. 


s a STIMATES reveal that nine out of ten industrial 


plants are suffering needless losses because of 
failure to modernize electric circuits.” In the Fall of 
1936, our client Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
undertook to “carry the ball” for the electrical 
industry by pointing out the money waste that 
results from antiquated, overloaded wiring. Two 
advertisements in Anaconda’s “Modernize Wiring” 
series are shown here. 


“Stop Hidden Losses” 
The Anaconda advertising invites industrial plant 
managers to make a survey of electric circuits in 
order to stop hidden losses. By reference to prob- 
lems at present affecting management in each field, 
the story is “localized” for each industry: coal, steel, 
automotive, food, textile, and so on. Business paper 
editors helped in making this localization possible. 
The Anaconda campaign is being merchandised to 
the utilities and to the electrical contractors and 


wholesalers thru whom Anaconda products are sold. 


Business papers have an important part in the 
Anaconda program. Obviously, the success of the 
whole undertaking depends upon reaching execu- 
tives in the various industries ... all who may have 
a hand in the selection of equipment. By using good 
business papers Anaconda does exactly that .. . 
without wasting shot. 


As Anaconda’s program enters its second year, the 
soundness of the method used and the sales-making 
ability of business papers have been convincingly 
demonstrated. Because this promotion helps the 
whole industry, Anaconda is finding that utilities, 
electrical contractors and wholesalers, the trade 
associations, even COMPETITORS, are eager to 
“take the ball”. And of the business which this 
program is creating, Anaconda Wire & Cable Com- 
pany is getting its full share. 


LORD & THOMAS - advertising 


MAGAZINE READING HAS QUADRUPLED 
SINCE THE WAR—AND THEN SOME! 


IN 1917 


TODAY THE TWO GROUPS COMBINED 
MASS CIRCULATION * REACH 68,578,680 SUBSCRIBERS 
MAGAZINES HAD A AND NEWSSTAND BUYERS 
CIRCULATION OF 

15,803,958 


TODAY THERE ARE NO BOUNDARIES TO THE AREA WHICH . 
CAN BE REACHED THROUGH ADVERTISING, EXCEPT THOSE 
IMPOSED BY SALES OBJECTIVES 
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Needles in the Haystack 


See pages sometimes are buried 
like needles in a haystack. The 
extra-attention value for which the 
advertiser has paid a premium is neu- 
tralized by a mass of other color. 
Make-up plays an important part, 
too. Look at a copy of The National 
Geographic Magazine and note how 
color advertising is spot-lighted. The 
advertising agent's creative efforts are 


rewarded. The advertiser gets his 


money's worth, and more. 


Why not make your color pages 


more effective? 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SELL THE FIRST MILLION FIRST 


NOVEMBER 1, 1937 


SALES 


RURAL RETAIL 
URBAN DEPT. STORES 
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ADVERTISING 
FARM PAPERS 


GENERAL INDEX 


NEW CAR REGISTRATIONS 
21 AGRICULTURAL STATES 


ALL OTHER STATES 


FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
FARM-IMPLEMENT PLANTS 


ALL MACHINERY, excLuDING 


FARM AND TRANSPORTATION 
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PERCENT GAIN 


82 


SOURCE: NONAGRICULTURAL INCOME 
AS A MEASURE OF PUBLIC DEMAND 
PUBLISHED BY DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


ARE OUR DISTRIBUTION COSTS TOO HICH? 


A BREAKDOWN OF EIGHT INDUSTRIES 


ALL DISTRIBUTION COSTS 
AS % OF RETAIL SALES 
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EACH OC REPRESENTS 5 % 


BOURCE:'N H. ENGLE ASST. DIR 
BUREAU FOREICN ANDO DOMESTIC 
OMMERCE BEFORE BOSTON 
ONFERENCE ON DISTRIBUTION 
BEPT 21.1937 


CIGARS AND CIGARETTES 


CONFECTIONERY 


PATENT 
MEDICINES 


TOILET 
GOODS 


FURNITURE 
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WASHING 
MACHINES 
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WHOLESALERS 


O 


Oly the publee 


CAN MAKE A 


PUBLIC LABEL 


WHAT WE MEAN BY 


PUBLIC LABELING 


1 Labeling that is done by an inde- 
" pendent authoritative source for the 
protection of the public. 


2 Labeling that is accepted by the 
" public as an identification of specified 


standards of quality. 


The Consumer Has the Say 


UBLIC LABELS are not designed by 
artists at drawing boards. They are 
made by the public—and only by the public. 
They are the result of public trial and public 
acceptance. For over 25 years Good House- 
keeping has labeled merchandise that meets 
its standards of quality, passes its laboratory 
tests. Merchandise so labeled with the Good 
Housekeeping Bureau and Institute Seals 
and Guaranteed as Advertised emblems has 
also been tested by the public. More im- 
portant—it has been accepted by the public. 
Thus that merchandise becomes public- 


labeled merchandise—public-tested, public- 
accepted. 


Most Widely Accepted Merchandise 


Likewise branded merchandise that is ad- 
vertised in Good Housekeeping is public- 
labeled merchandise. It, too, has been tested 
and accepted by Good Housekeeping, and 
also tested by the public—and accepted by 
the public. Probably the best known, most 
widely accepted branded merchandise in this 
country is that merchandise which is adver- 
tised in Good Housekeeping. 


Famous American Trade Marks 


Good Housekeeping identification symbols 
are famous American trade marks. They are 
point-of-sale selling weapons that move 
merchandise because they represent only 
merchandise that meets known standards of 
quality and value. They are buying guides 
to over 2,200,000 Good Housekeeping read- 
ers, and many, many times that number of 
other women who know Good Housekeeping 
approved products by reputation and use. 

Today Good Housekeeping labels are not 
only the property of Good Housekeeping, 
but public property, recognized everywhere 
by all women as symbols that can be trusted. 


Good Housekeeping 


EVERYWOMAN’S MAGAZINE 
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HOW DO TODAY'S PAYROLLS 
COMPARE, BY INDUSTRIES? 


TAKING 1923-25 AVERACE AS 100 THE BUREAU OF LABOR 
STATISTICS SURVEY SHOWS THESE STRIKING VARIATIONS IN 
AVERACE TOTAL FACTORY PAYROLLS FOR THE FIRST HALF OF 1937 
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DOES RETAILER'S MARK-UP % 
DETERMINE HIS NET PROFIT? 
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SM’s Marketing Pictographs 
Highlight Market Data 
(Continued from page 36) 


This Is Your Domestic Market. 
The estimates of families by income 
groups and the share of the national 
income which goes to each group 
represent both independent statistical 
studies and comparison and correla- 
tion with every known study made 
under both governmental and private 
auspices. Farmers are not listed by 
name in any of the groups, but most 
of them are in the first two. They 
have, however, much additional in- 
come in the form of foodstuffs, fuel, 
etc., raised and consumed on_ the 
farm. (See page 39.) 

Magazine Reading Has Quadrn pled 
Since the War. This  Pictograph 
might be studied with profit in con- 
nection with the one on earnings by 
age groups and the one giving a 
breaktown by income groups, for one 
of the blessings of advertising today 
is the wealth of information which 
exists about every important medium, 
making possible the application of 
selective selling. (See page 42.) 


Are Our Distribution Costs Too 
High? In his speech, Mr. Engle in- 
clined to believe that they were not 
alarmingly high, but that in most in- 
dustries there were distribution wastes 
and inefficiencies which should be 
remedied. (See page 44.) 

How Do Today's Payrolls Com- 
pare, by Industries? This Pictograph 
suggests that in evaluating local mar- 
kets it should be worth while to give 
a plus value to those having industries 
whose payrolls are above average. 
General economic conditions, shifts in 
consumer buying from one industry to 
another and technological improve- 
ments all have an influence on pay- 
rolls. Cigarette companies are having 
their biggest production year, for ex- 
ample, but improved machinery seems 
to have dropped payrolls to half the 
1923-25 figure. (See page 46.) 

Does Retailer's Mark-Up % Deter- 
mine His Net Profit? The 1937 Dun 
& Bradstreet survey shows that profits 
range from 5.1% to 13.7% in ten 
high markup retail fields, and from 
3.7% to 6.8% in ten low mark-up 
fields. (See page 46.) 

Correction: The October 1 Picto- 
graph headed, “The Nation’s Bill for 
Strikes and Lockouts,” said that the 
loss would be sufficient to buy 250,- 
714 cars, ‘‘a double line, bumper to 
bumper, from San Diego to Bangor.” 
We're sorry: The 250,714 figure is 
correct as it stands, but the line would 
be a single line, stretching from New 
York to a bit beyond Indianapolis. 
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Ludlum Steel Expansion 


BOOSTS TROY MARKET 


It's important news to advertisers that 


Ludlum Steel Company of Watervliet, N. Y., 


in the fore of independent producers and 
noted for its specialty steels, has in the past 
18 months spent approximately $1,000,000.00 
and is to spend nearly $1,500,000.00 more 


improving and expanding its facilities. 


For the Watervliet plant this means more 
jobs and more pay, which will be reflected by 
more retail sales in the Troy market because 
Watervliet, along with Green Island, Cohoes 
and Waterford, all lie within the 4-mile 
radius of Troy's A.B.C. City Zone. Thus steel 
adds new strength to the buying power of 


New York State's lowest cost major market. 


Expanded sales opportunities call for ex- 
panded advertising programs. Troy in that 
respect is most favorable for the advertiser. 
One medium, The Record Neswpapers, sole 
Troy dailies, affords blanket coverage of this 
market of 119,324 consumers at a single 


low cost of 10¢ a line, 
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Oiled Silk and Plastics 
Rout Rainy Day for 


the Umbrella Industry 


Thanks to two new materials, umbrellas have acquired gay 


colorings, fresh style angles, new display values. Depart- 


ment stores are pushing them energetically, increasing the 


unit of sale, and trading up. 


Sales this year will double 


the volume at the low point of the depression. 


BY 


MBRELLAS bring above-aver- 
age profits to department 
stores, which are the outlets 
for about 98% of those sold 
in the United States. There is no left 
over stock problem in them; and 
mark-ups are excellent, often amount- 
ing to 40% and more. Yet, until re- 
cently most stores treated their um- 
brella departments like stepchildren, 
seldom allotting them window display 
space or advertising appropriations. 

The picture changed abruptly, 
though, about two and a half years 
ago, when the oiled silk umbrella 
made its appearance and climbed to 
the rank of a style item. Almost over- 
night the women who had formerly 
bought an average of one umbrella 
every two years began to buy two or 
three a year, and in some instances 
two or three in one purchase. 

There are several reasons for the 
popularity of oiled silk, which is ac- 
tually a Japanese habutai specially pro- 
cessed to make it translucent. First, it 
is unquestionably rainproof—a strong 
selling point in its favor. It comes in 
a wide range of colors. It lends itself 
readily to the application of designs 
through airbrush, screen, and roller 
printing. It is colorfast and light in 
weight. A pliable fabric, it is being 
made into raincoats and capes. Wom- 
en, ensemble-minded in the extreme 
nowadays, have welcomed the new 
rainwear sets, made up of umbrellas 
‘and matching raincoats that fold and 
fit into a purse-sized envelope when 
not in use. 

Not all the new-style umbrellas are 
of oiled silk. Some are of Pliofilm, a 
newer material, about 70% rubber 
and similar in appearance to Cello- 
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ETNA M. KELLEY 


The Palais Royal, 
Washington, D. C., de- 
partment store, found 
that a window display 
devoted to hitherto 
neglected rainwear 
brought in’ rich re- 
wards, While entire 
umbrella windows are 
not common among 
retailers in general, in- 
terior displays have 
increased considerably 

with a wider market 
opening in direct pro- 
portion. Photograph 
by courtesy of Disply 


W orld. 


phane. (See SM, July 15: ‘1,000,000 
Raincoats in Year; Pliofilm Craze is 
Smart Selling, Not Luck.”) It has 
the quality of transparency, which, ac- 
cording to its devotees, prevents acci- 
dents. 

The entire rainwear industry, which 
suffered severely from the doldrums 
during the depression, has been helped 
by the development of oiled silk and 
Pliofilm. A leading manufacturer esti- 
mates that more than half the umbrel- 
las produced now are being covered 
with these new materials. Until re- 
cently only one firm had the right to 
use Pliofilm for covers. Two other 
companies now also have this right, 
and the ratio of Pliofilm to oiled silk, 
now about one to five, should soon 
rise. 

Members of the industry believe 
that this year’s umbrella production 
will total 10,000,000 units, which is 
about twice the lowest annual produc- 
tion of the depression era, and about 
3,000,000 more than the number of 
units produced last year. The bright- 


est spot in the picture is the increas- 
ing demand for better-type merchan- 
dise, the present sales volume of um- 
brellas retailing at $3.95 to $4.95 be- 
ing particularly encouraging. 

Instead of seizing upon the new 
style developments in umbrellas as a 
golden opportunity for advertising 
and energetic promotion, the industry 
has been content to sit back and let 
the retailers do the work. Obligingly 
enough, the retailers have done, and 
are doing, a job commendable in many 
respects. However, marketing men ex- 
press the opinion that if this spon- 
taneous effort on the part of the de- 
partment stores had been backed up 
with aggressive selling on the part of 
the manufacturers, sales might even 
now be setting an all-time record. In 
other words, the natural momentum 
given to the industry by the new styles 
and materials might have been ex- 
ploited to far greater advantage. Mem- 


bers of the industry claim they once 
tried industrial cooperative advertising 
which was dropped because it didn’t 
pay. In view of the highly successful 
cooperative efforts in scores of other 
industries, it might be worth their 
while to undertake a little research to 
find out why that campaign failed to 
click. 

True, the proportion of window 
display space devoted entirely to rain- 
wear by retailers is still small. But 
more attention is being given to inte- 
rior displays; and umbrellas and rain- 
wear are being included more often 
in “Back-to-School” and other general 
wearing apparel displays, as well as 
in those of luggage and accessories. 
The stores are also devoting more 
newspaper space to advertisements of 
umbrellas and raincoats, largely, no 
doubt, because the new types of mer- 
chandise lend themselves more readily 
to dramatization through illustration 
and the written word. | 

With the new colorful cover mate- 
rials, the handle has played an im- 
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Old Mother Hubbard 
certainly wasn’t a Rhode Islander 


Y LIMITING himself to six lines, Old Mother Hubbard’s pet would 
; Old Mother Hubbard’s biographer have fared better — much better — in 
committed an injustice. It wasn’t that Rhode Island. So will your selling cam- 
the old lady was behind in her shopping. paign. It’s a profit market! 
The trouble was that Mr. Hubbard’s 
buying power was zero. 

Naturally, stocking the family larder 
calls for cash. And Rhode Islanders have Providence 
it! In fact, in August they had 15 millions 


~ biggest August pay envelope since ’29. NET PROFIT 


-Rhode Island 
the 


That’s why Rhode Island is the 8th Market 
state in per capita food sales. That’s why et of metropolitan SCOPE 
Rhode Island cupboards take the wear VOLUME: 4 s325,000 consumers, 9274 Wied “ate: 

and tear of 68 million dollars worth of efrective buying Pov ye 
bilized by divers ate 18% above 


ita T F 
food annually . SALES: $220,000,000, at @ per aS oonall outlets easily 


ugh 9,0 . ole- 

As much of a daily necessity as food the US. are cerviced from the Providence why 
to Rhode Islanders is the Providence cnt Ce : Selling costs lowered eis nd 
Journal-Bulletin — open sesame to prac- ne wna a covere®: 3 out of 4 Rhode Tsi8 
tically 100% of the family cupboards in fomilies, the most mig of the metropolitan mass, 
Greater Providence, and in Rhode Island RESP Oe wealthy a respond to thes with its 
as a whole to about 3 out of 4 — the most diam. Te wes 1 mind. 
able to buy. 


—_ 


Providence Journal-Bulletin 
Dominating New. England’s Pecond Largest Market 


REPRESENTATIVES: Chas. H. Eddy Company, New York + Chicago 
R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco + Los Angeles 


Boston ° Atlanta 
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portant part in making the umbrella 
a fashion item, changing with the sea- 
sons. Handles were made of plastics 
for a number of years before the de- 
velopment of oiled silk as an umbrella 
cover fabric, but there is no gainsaying 
the fact that plastics, available in an 
endless range of color gradations, form 
the ideal complement to the new trans- 
lucent and transparent umbrella cov- 
ers. 

Leading manufacturer in this field 
in the United States is H. M. Musser 
& Co., Inc., of Lancaster, Pa., who are 
said to make handles for 75% of the 
umbrellas here, in addition to thous- 
ands they export to other lands. The 
company is affiliated with A. Knoedler 
Co., also of Lancaster, manufacturers 
of “Gemstone,” a plastic material 
made from their own formula. 

“We use about 350,000 pounds of 
plastics a year,” said Mr. A. Knoedler 
an Officer of both companies. ‘We 
make handles in about 9,000 different 
designs in the Fall, and in about 5,000 
designs in the Spring. There are very 
few carry-over designs; the manufac- 
turers, who look at our line twice a 
year, insist on new ones; you'd be sur- 
prised to see how they recognize the 
few numbers we hold from one year 
to the next. 


Paris Bows to America 


“Styles in handles have changed 
radically,” continued Mr. Knoedler. 
“Twenty years ago gold and silver 
handles were in vogue. In those days 
jewelers sold umbrellas, and they'd 
get from $10 to $25 apiece for them. 
Then the colored umbrella came along, 
and department stores became the 
main outlets. Handles were no longer 
of gold, but of carved, inlaid and met- 
al-trimmed wood. Then came plastics: 
Celluloid at first, then the phenolic 
resins. We brought out our own plas- 
tic material four years ago, and regis- 
tered the name ‘Gemstone’ (The Petri- 
fied Sunshine). We've made handles 
of many materials, metal, ivory, horn, 
wood, leather, but Gemstone leads to- 
day.” 

H. M. Musser & Co. are justly 
proud of the reversal of the usual 
trend in style origins, so far as handles 
are concerned, for Europe, including 
France, copies American handle de- 
signs. The company does a large ex- 

rt business, and it is generally be- 
ieved that the recent tariff increase 
of approximately 20% on umbrella 
handles imported into England was di- 
rected against the large importation of 
merchandise from the United States— 
a goodly share of which originates in 
the Musser factories, 
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Plastic handles lend zip. This one is by 
du Pont. 


Baltimore, Md., and Lancaster, Pa., 
are sometimes called the two centers 
of the umbrella industry. In Lancaster 
are headquarters of Follmer, Clogg & 
Co., and in Baltimore is located Polan, 
Katz & Co.; these two are acknowl- 
edged as the leading umbrella manu- 
facturing firms in the country. Also 
in Baltimore is the firm of Siegel, 
Rothschild-Gans Bros., Inc. In Lan- 
caster, in addition to Follmer, Clogg 
& Co. and H. M. Musser & Co., are 
located a branch of Polan, Katz & Co. 
and L. P, Henryson & Co., Inc. Haas- 
Jordan Co., Toledo, is also a leader in 
the field. 

Most of the habutai from which the 
nation’s oiled silk is made is imported 
from Japan by Walter Strassburger & 
Co. Mr. Strassburger, head of that 
firm, states that their imports of habu- 
tai have increased 50% during the last 
two years, and he attributes the in- 
crease to the development of oiled silk 
as a fabric for umbrellas and rain- 
wear. Blossom Manufacturing Co., 
New York, importing through Strass- 
burger & Co., estimates that it has sold 
more than 1,500,000 yards of oiled 
silk direct to the umbrella industry 
this year. 

Doherty Silks Co. of New York is 
manufacturing a domestic habutai, 
which is highly regarded by some of 
the umbrella makers. As yet its price 
is high in comparison with the Japan- 
ese product; it is hoped that this will 
be rectified as production increases. 

The two leading processors, who 
convert habutai into oiled silk, are 


General Felt Products, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Electro Technical Products, 
Inc., Nutley, N. J. The product is 
used, not only for raincoats and um- 
brellas, but for many other items, in- 
cluding shower curtains, lamp shades, 
aprons, draperies and beachwear. 

Most aggressive firm in the field is 
Follmer, Clogg & Co., which has ad- 
vertised to consumers through news- 
papers, magazines and radio. The firm 
also distributes to department store 
umbrella buyers an attractive and help- 
ful booklet, called “This Business of 
Selling.” A salesman who took 50 
copies with him on a recent trip 
through his Mid-Western territory 
said he wished he had taken another 
100, since few buyers were satisfied 
with one copy — they wanted two, 
three, and even four. 

The booklet is informative. It tells 
something of the history of umbrellas, 
and, through diagrams and drawings, 
explains their construction and points 
out the features that distinguish a well- 
made umbrella. There is a chapter on 
the proper care of umbrellas—useful 
information to pass along to the con- 
sumer. The sections on selling should 
make the book especially valuable to 
buyers and salespeople. 


Each Firm Has a “Pet” Line 


The principal difference in the sell- 
ing methods of the manufacturers lies 
in their emphasis on certain features 
in the individual lines. In some in- 
stances, this varies from season to sea- 
son. Some firms, however, consistently 
concentrate on a best-selling feature 
over a long period of time. Sometimes 
a trade-marked fabric is pushed, Mel- 
lo-Sheen, for example. Siege], Roth- 
schild-Gans Bros. feature their ‘““Tuck- 
Away” umbrellas and a line with de- 
tachable “On-and-Off” handles. Polan, 
Katz & Co. are now pushing their 
children’s umbrellas, the Clearbrella 
and Jane Withers lines. John U. Burt, 
Inc., are having a great deal to say 
about their hand-painted oiled silk 
umbrellas. Through concentrated sales 
effort, Follmer, Clogg & Co. have 
built good sales volume of their Pocket 
(folding) umbrellas for men and 
women, retailing at about $15 apiece; 
the women’s model folds to 11 inches 
and weighs 11 ounces, and the men’s 
model is slightly larger; both open to 
full size. 

“Something novel, something new,” 
seems to be as effective a slogan for 
umbrellas as for any other commodity, 
and perhaps a bit more so just now, 
since, for the first time, imagination 
and ingenuity are going into the cre- 
ation of these all-too-necessary articles. 
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NEW EDITORIAL DIMENSION UPS 


NEWSWEEH’S CIRCULATION 70% 


UNIQUE FUNCTION A MAGNET 
FOR THE FORWARD -THINKING 


Less than a year ago, Newsweek stepped out 
ahead of the news digests. 

By combining the functions of reporter, ana- 
lyst, and forecaster, it introduced a new editorial 
dimension, news projection, news significance— 
the selection of today’s significant news plus the 
interpretation of that news in the light of future 
probabilities. 


A Natural Selector 


Through this new policy, Newsweek has fo- 
cused its appeal on those with a stake in the pres- 
ent, and the foresight to protect and enlarge 
that stake in the future. 

To any advertiser, these people comprise a 
lucrative market of worthwhile prospects. Today, 
in Newsweek, your advertising will reach them— 
280,000 families of them—while they are in the 
mood to be informed. 


70 Trained Journalists—Moley, Robey, 
G. J. Nathan, Sinclair Lewis—On Staff 


Newsweek doesn’t merely digest the news. 
Newsweek selects the news that means some- 
thing, presents it impartially, and tells what it 
means. Seventy full-time, trained journalists sift 
the important news from the trivial, get the facts 
behind the news and interpret its significance. 
Added to this, world authorities give you sepa- 
rately their thought-provoking opinions. 

Among Newsweek’s interpreters are Ralph W. 
Robey on economics . .. Raymond Moley on poli- 
tics ... Sinclair Lewis on books ... George Jean 
Nathan on the theatre. 


A Family Magazine 


Read a copy of Newsweek and you will quickly 
discover the reason for its growing popularity— 
its appeal extends throughout the family ... to 
women as well as men, even to children. 

For Newsweek gives an interpretation of sig- 
nificant news in radio, stage, screen . . . books, 
education, religion . . . art, music, dance . . 
science and medicine ... youth and sports... 
world affairs, politics and business .. . interest- 
ing personalities. 

Newsweek pleases, too, because it is lucidly 
written, and illustrated with scores of dramatic 
photographs. 
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Subscription renewals 
11'2% over a year ago 


Total net up 70% 


March—June, 1936 .. . 162,507 
March—June, 1937 .. . 277,899 
Current Issue ..... . 291,000 


Covers Big News — Uncovers Its Meaning 


November |, 1937 | 
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More Facts and Less Guesswork 


Characterize Today’s Advertising °* 


BY 


B. C. DUFFY 


Vice-President, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


E might as well be frank 
about it. Advertising is not 
a formula business; it has 
many faults. 

Perhaps the greatest fault is the fact 
that advertising results cannot be guar- 
anteed. Advertising lacks uniformity. 
Something that works in New York 
may not work in Los Angeles; living 
habits, racial groups, and occupations 
vary by cities and towns. Even the 
farm market differs widely. The cot- 
ton farmer in the South, the apple 
farmer in Oregon, the dairy farmer in 
New York and Wisconsin, and the 
grain farmer in Kansas and lowa—all 
are farmers, but their problems are not 
the same, and what works in one sec- 
tion does not necessarily work in 
another. 

To the average layman, advertising 
represents a printed message or radio 
commercial. To the layman an adver- 
tising man is a person “who writes 
ads.”” To the advertising man, how- 
ever, advertising is but one of the 
many factors which influence sales. 

Advertising agencies and advertis- 
ing men alike have allowed the use of 
the word advertising to mean only 
those forms of advertising from which 
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No longer do we assume that advertising is good because the 


advertising committee likes it. Copy testing, product testing, 


market surveys, and myriad other fact-finding activities join 


to insure a fair return on the appropriation. 


the agency and the medium secure 
their income. 

Advertising, as it is often consid- 
ered, however, is only one of the many 
elements that influence the sale of a 
product. But who can deny that 
dealer display, whether on a counter 
or in a window, is advertising? The 
maker’s name and reputation is adver- 
tising; the design and labeling of the 
package is advertising; proper repre- 
sentation and assortment of the line is 
advertising; the clerk’s and dealer's 
recommendation is also advertising. 

Bruce Barton has said that “ Adver- 
tising, like every other institution and 
agency, has many disadvantages. It is 
often wasteful. It speaks to many in 
order to influence a few, but so do the 
editorial pages of the newspaper. It 
sometimes encourages men to live be- 
yond their means, but so, sometimes, 
does marriage. It is often garrulous, 
tiresome and redundant, but so on oc- 
casion is the United States Senate.” 


First: Know the Consumer 


A manufacturer may have full con- 
trol over the style, quality, price and 
method of distributing his product, but 
he has little, if any, control over the 
factor which moves his product off the 
shelves of his dealers. This factor is 
consumer acceptance. It is the con- 
sumer who puts thumbs down on one 
style or product and favors another. 
Keeping pace with consumer opinion 
should rank Number One with every 
manufacturer, dealer and advertising 
man. 

Radio has been responsible for many 
of the dramatics that we now employ 
in advertising. It has changed our 
thinking on printed media. It prob- 
ably has been responsible, more than 
anything else, for getting entertain- 
ment and showmanship into copy such 
as is now used in another compara- 
trvely new medium—comic strips. 

Fact-finding and research have been 
applied to radio to a greater extent 
than any other form of advertising. 


Why? Because radio, a new medium 
in competition for the advertising dol- 
lar, lacked the background of other 
media. 

As we applied the advertising tech- 
nique to radio, therefore, we had to 
check it constantly with coincidental 
surveys, Crossley reports, and listening 
surveys. We had to check the re- 
sponse; we had to test it in local areas, 
and now look at what has happened. 


Test, Test, Test! 


No longer do we assume that an 
advertisement is good because the ad- 
vertising committee likes it. The 
advertising committee or board of di- 
rectors are not typical of the buying 
public who are the real board of direc- 
tors when it comes to making adver- 
tisements. Copy testing, sales tests, 
product testing, market surveys, have 
all been responsible for tightening up 
on the expenditure of the advertising 
dollar. 

Surprising as it may seem, it is pos- 
sible to show that the number of 
people listening to a radio program is 
not a true indication of the program’s 
productiveness. One program with a 
small listening audience may be more 
productive than another with a large 
listening audience. 

We always knew this was true of 
printed advertising. The advertise- 
ment that attracts the most attention 
does not always bring the most results. 
Put a silk hat and a pair of overalls 
on a man, make him the leading char- 
acter in an advertisement and it will 
undoubtedly increase the attention 
value of the advertisement—but will it 
increase sales? Many radio programs 
have attention value features, but due 
to poor commercials or continuity, they 
lack the sales punch. 

It was but a short time ago that the 
advertising agency was told politely 
but firmly that its job was to write 
advertising; it was not the function of 
an advertising agency to be interested 
in sales figures. As a matter of fact, 
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““One moment, 
Scripps-Howard 


—here's one famous ‘ALL 
OTHER‘ zone where 
sales are brisk and 
money is moving.” 
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The 49th State, measuring 300 miles across its diameter, 
crisscrossed with highways and railroads, and dotted 
with thriving agricultural and industrial centers, is a con- 


—In the suburban zone (radius 40 miles) its 
daily influence is traditional. 


—"ALL OTHER" in the 49th State is not "great 
spicuous exception to the suggestion, in a recent adver- open spaces,” but busy towns, cities, vil- 
tisement of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, that “It's a lages; and The Globe-Democrat covers this 
long time between sales . .. in the ‘ALL OTHER’ zone!" market as no other newspaper even claims 
This market has always been an exception —in size, in to do. 


scope, in sales activity . . . It's bigger than the markets 
covered by average newspapers .. . Diversified industries 
maintain steady earning power, which means purchasing 


—Iin 137 Towns, The Globe-Democrat reaches 
20% to 35% of the families; in 131 towns, 
the Globe-Democrat reaches 35% to 50% of 


power. the famlies; in 236 towns, The Globe-Demo- 
° 
The 49th State is a bright area on any business map these et ARS TES Gr eee ey Tie Comes 
days. Farm production is up . . . Building is up... Bank The Globe-Democrat can show you these 49th State 
deposits are up . . . Sales are up. towns—one by one; can lay before you complete data on 
as sales possibilities in each; can show you how the tradi- 
And The Globe-Democrat occupies a position in the center tional influence of this famed newspaper is being trans- 
of, and throughout this 49th State, which other newspa- lated into sales by advertisers. 
pers covet. This newspaper circulates throughout this ; 2 
great sales circle: it's a matter of point of view, after all, Scripps-Howard, 
now isn't it? And The 49th State, in its entirety, offers 
—In the city zone, it reaches the people with to the advertiser an entirely new point of view ... And 
the money to spend. 


a unique opportunity. 


You can’t sell This market short. 


(.Lonis Globe-Democrat 


The Newspaper of /‘qy 
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the advertising manager and sales man- 
ager were as far apart in their thinking 
as China is from Japan. When sales 
decreased, advertising was responsible, 
and when sales increased, efficient sell- 
ing methods were responsible. Adver- 
tising couldn't win! 

Today, however, most of our clients 
furnish us with monthly sales figures 
by sections, zones, or divisions. It’s 
up to us to find out why sales increased 
in Zone Five and decreased in Zone 
Seven. It’s up to us to study the rela- 
tion of the slcusidion dollar to sales 
potential, to analyze competitive condi- 
tions. And these facts cannot always 
be secured sitting behind a desk on 
Madison Avenue. 


The average agency of today is quali- 
fied to make these fact-finding studies. 
They have capable men who spend 
most of their time in the field. When 
they return they sit down with the 
copy men, the media expert, the mar- 
keting and plan division, and tell them 
in what rooms different types of floor 
coverings are used—by income, occu- 
pational and age groups. What these 
people read; what kind of radio pro- 
grams they like, and other information 
which tends to increase the use of the 
product and aim for a more direct copy 
approach. 

The comic pages of a Sunday news- 
paper used to be something that would 
keep the children quiet while you had 


With this modern Tabulating SERVICE 


This Bureau will receive your survey material and 


quickly transform it into valuable knowledge. First we 


record the facts in punched cards, then we classify and 


tabulate them by means of International Electric Book- 


keeping and Accounting Machines. This machine method 


provides Sales Reports, Expense Analyses, Special Mar- 


keting Studies, and many other valuable records. 


Tell us the reports you need . . .. . 


. we will prepare them for you 


Detailed facts, classified and tabulated as you wish, are 


yours through the facilities of the International Busi- 


ness Machines Service Bureau. There is a branch of this 


Bureau in your vicinity, get in touch — 


with them today. 


Send for this illustrated folder. 


The folder shown at right gives de- 
tailed information concerning the 
Machines 
Service Bureau. Send for free copy. 


International Business 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


General Offices 
270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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ACHINES CORPORATION 


Branch Offices in 
Principal Cities of the World 


your Sunday breakfast. Today they are 
being used effectively to sell food, 
cigarettes, cosmetics and automobiles. 

The creation of the comic strip or 
continuity technique has extended far 
beyond the comic sections of a Sunday 
newspaper. Its use is widespread in 
all forms of advertising. It is a chal- 
lenge to the creative staff of an agency 
to produce a continuity technique that 
sells with a bang. 

Gone are the days when advertising 
men looked with skeptical eyes on new 
media. Many of these changes which 
have revised our thinking on advertis- 
ing have also brought out interesting 
developments in media. As a matter 
of fact, some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of media use and market cover- 
age have changed. 

Years ago advertisers would select 
publications that reached people on 
Fifth Avenue in order to influence the 
people living on Third Avenue. Ap- 
parently, the Fifth Avenue group have 
lost their influence with the Third 
Avenue crowd. Now we go direct to 
the Third Avenue market and spend 
considerable time and money in the 
study of ways and means to reach 
them. 

While radio is perhaps the outstand- 
ing new medium, let’s not forget that 
new periodicals have come and suc- 
ceeded whereas others have come and 
failed. In the magazine field, we have 
the New Yorker, Time, Esquire, For- 
tune, True Story, Motion Picture and 
group chain store magazines reaching 
mass markets. 


Sales: the Final Criterion 


It took some time before business 
executives realized that they were not 
talking to themselves—that the United 
States market was not made up of the 
country club set. Hollywood discov- 
ered it when they found that 80,000,- 
000 people were going to the movies 
each week. To their surprise they 
found that certain kinds of humor 
would appeal to all income groups— 
people on farms and in cities alike. 
The radio discovered it, and every 
Sunday evening Jack Benny is tuned 
in on Park Avenue as well as on Third 
Avenue. 

But the height of mass recognition 
came the other day when the president 
of one of our large advertisers asked 
us to “produce some of those funny 
looking advertisements—just like the 
ones that increased sales.” Now, ap- 
parently we are all reconciled to the 
fact that results are more desirable 
than appearance. 


(Excerpts from a speech made by Mr. 
Duffy before the Sales Convention of True 
Story Magazine.) 
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r |GROCER-GRAPHIC 


THE NEWSPAPER FOR RETAIL GROCERS OF GREATER NEW YORK /lill 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE MOHAWK 41760 


OTHER BILL BROTHERS 
PUBLICATIONS 


a 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


DEALER ADVERTISING 
PREMIUM PRACTICE 
SODA FOUNTAIN 
TIRES 
RUG PROFITS 
ORAPERY PROFITS 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
HOMEFINDER 


Att.: All Food Manufacturers - 


333 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


From: GROCER-GRAPHIC CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. State 1266 


Here is what you've been looking for! ee cae ae, 
A live, weekly newspaper covering all inte 

“ the news of the grocery trade in the 

New York metropolitan market, going 

to the leading 16.000 retail grocers 

who ring up a million dollars in retail 


sales every business day. 


If you’re not getting your proportion- 
ate share, better investigate 


GROCER-GRAPHIC 


the cheapest and fastest means of 
reaching the most progressive 60% of 
the independent retail grocers in this 
rich, concentrated area. 


Write, wire or *phone any of the offices 
listed for information on how you can 
imerease the sales of your product in 
this area. Some preferred positions 
are still available. 
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Dobbs hats in “game bird mixtures” provided one example of seasonal timeliness 


around which are built such colorful window displays as this. 


Crofut & Knapp Help Dealers 
Eliminate “Off” Months with 
Special Selling Events 


RODUCTION of fur felt hats 

for men for the nine months 

ending July 31, 1937, was 12% 

above that for the correspond- 
ing period last year, and 25% above 
the figure for two years ago. These 
figures, based on dozens shipped, are 
from the Hat Institute, whose year be- 
gins November 1 with the season for 
shipping Spring hatwear. 

Production of men’s hats has not 
yet climbed to pre-depression levels. 
And no wonder, for the industry has 
had to contend not only with the na- 
tion’s reduced buying power, but also 
with the vogue for hatlessness that 
broke out on many college campuses 
and spread to communities through- 
out the United States. 

Much of the credit for pushing sales 
upward must go to Crofut & Knapp, 
distributors of Knox and Dobbs hats. 
Through a carefully planned policy of 
dealer assistance, that firm has prodded 
retailers into adopting aggressive mer- 
chandising methods. It supplies not 
only mats, but ideas for advertising 
campaigns; reprints of advertisements ; 
display material; and colorful pack- 
ages with display value—all-important, 
since men’s hats do not lend them- 
selves to attractive display. 

Through encouraging dealers to pro- 
mote Christmas gift certificates, which 
are packaged in attractive miniature 
hatboxes, December has been lifted 
from ninth place to one of the best 
hat months of the year. The stodgy 
men’s hatwear displays of a few years 
back have been supplanted by lively, 
colorful displays that stop women as 
well as men. 
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This Knox & Dobbs distrib- 
utor is showing retailers how 
to get news and merchandis- 
ing appeal into men’s hats on 


a year-around basis. 


“Our aim is to eliminate dull 
months from the calendar,” said Henry 
Berg, Jr., sales manager of Crofut & 
Knapp. ‘We suggest something defi- 
nite for our dealers to promote every 
month. We do all we can to take their 
minds off price reductions and special 
sales. One month we feature a new 
color, the next, perhaps, a new design. 
In July, for example, it was Cross 
Country hats for vacation wear. In 
August it was the ‘Back-to-School’ 
theme, which was tied-in with promo- 
tions not only of hats for college wear 
but others for adults, too; the ‘Back- 
to-School’ theme has helped August 
business enormously. In September we 
celebrate Dobbs Week.” 

Despite the large quantity and wide 
range of sales helps furnished by 
Crofut & Knapp, the firm requires its 
dealers to stand firmly on their own 
feet. “We issue 250,000 reprints of 
each of our Esquire ads,” said Mr. 
Berg, “but not free; we charge a cent 
apiece for them. We have learned 
through experience that if the dealer 
pays for them, he'll ask only for the 
number he can use; and he will use 
them. Before we started this system a 
man who could use only 500 would 


think nothing of asking for 5,000. 
We charge four cents apiece for our 
Football Handbook with schedules of 
the principal games of the season, and 
the dealer must pay mailing costs. 
We'd be justified in charging for these 
dealer helps in any event, since they 
have exceptional merit. 

“Take the reprints of our ads. 
They're in color, and the styles shown 
are authentic. If college students are 
pictured, our artists go to the campuses 
to make their sketches. And we're 
particular about ties and collars, even 
though it’s hats we're selling. We 
consult with buyers from such stores 
as Tripler’s in New York, to get ad- 
vice on the cut of a collar or the fabric 
of a coat. The dealer's imprint is put 
on each reprint or booklet.” 


“High Hat” Promotion Piece 


A manual issued to Dobbs dealers, 
“Fashion Follows Dobbs,” gives an 
idea of the reason for Crofut & 
Knapp’s prestige among hatters. The 
book is unusually handsome, with its 
red, gray and black cover; and its odd 
binding, which resembles the spiral 
type, but is in reality of a specially 
treated red cloth. On an inside page 
is an arrangement of leaves from a 
calendar reproduced in an irregular 
panel, one leaf for each of the last six 
months of the year. At the top of the 
page is the caption, ‘Red Letter Days 
for Dobbs Dealers.” Opposite the 
calendar strip are outlined suggestions 
for promotions for each month, and 
lists of dealer helps available upon 
request. 

In its July section, five pages of the 
book are devoted to reproductions of 
advertisements, for which mats are 
available; and a page to a poster back- 
ground for windows and photographs 
of actual window displays by Dobbs 
dealers. For the most part, the sec- 
tions for the various months follow 
the same general plan, though some 
also include tipped-in reprints of the 
company’s Esquire advertisements, in 
color. 

On the inside back cover are ex- 
amples of “A new kind of hat adver- 
tising . . . making a good-humored 
appeal to men who do not buy enough 
hats.” One of these states that “A 
man ought to have at least Three Old 
Hats—one for fishing, another for 
working in the garden (or just sitting 
around) and another for stern work 
like cleaning the car.’ Copy explains 
that “We (the dealer) can’t sell you 
any old hats . . . but we are always 
willing to sell you new ones . . . you 
do the aging.”” A second advertise- 
ment suggests putting away that old 
hat for a rainy day and buying a new 

(Continued on page 67) 
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“Lars put it this way. We’ve got 
a sales force of one hundred men. It’s their job to 
cover the territory. They have to se// our products. 
What would we do if we found that about half of them 


sat down and didn’t make a move for a month or two?” 


“That’s a silly, hypothetical question but I’ll answer 
it. We'd fire them, of course, and get some new men.” 


““You’re wrong. We wouldn’t fire the salesmen ..« 
we'd fire the sales manager. It’s his responsibility— 
his job to keep the salesmen moving and producing.” 


“Check. But what has that got to do with the matter 
we were discussing?” 


“Just this. Our business is good. Our receivables 
are high. Our customers are 
not discounting. We’re passing 
up chances to open good new 
accounts for lack of sufficient re- 
sources to finance more volume. 
And why? Because half of our 
capital, which ought to be 


working for us, just like our 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BALTIMORE 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


salesmen, is taking periodic 
thirty to sixty day vacations... 
tied up in customer’s stocks or 
resting in his bank balance... 
working for him until he sends it 


back to us. Do you get the idea?” 


“You bet I do. And I think I get the solution you’re 
leading up to... you’re thinking about discounting 
our receivables with Commercial Credit Company.” 


“That’s right. Their proposition is a sound plan for 
sales-managing our capital. Lots of progressive busi- 
nesses are using it now. What particularly impresses 
me is the new LIMITED LOSS clause. It protects us 
against abnormal credit 


losses. I’m a hard-shelled The Now 
Limited Loss 
clause in Commercial 
Credit Company’s plan 
of discounting accounts 
receivable makes this 
modern type of indus- 
trial financing interest- 
ing and attractive to 
conservative business- 
men everywhere. Why 
not investigate and see 
how it will meet your 
special needs? Full de- 
tails on request. 


conservative when it 
comes to credit or finan- 
cial risks, but this new 
Commercial Credit Com- 
pany feature makes good 


sense to me. I’m all for it.” 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NOVEMBER 1, 1937 
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Spuds for His Excellency: Governor Lewis O. Barrows, of Maine, lured the governors 
of other potato-growing eastern states into Maine’s building at the Eastern States’ 
Exposition at Springfield. He presented them with de luxe packages of State of Maine 
potatoes before they could produce their own brands. The stunt is part of Maine’s 
extensive ad and merchandising campaign for its produce. From left to right: Gov- 
ernor Wilbur Cross, of Connecticut; Governor George D. Aiken, of Vermont; Governor 
Harold Hoffman, of New Jersey; Governor Charles D. Hurley, of Massachusetts; Gov- 
ernor Francis P. Murphy, of New Hampshire; Governor Barrows; and. Lieutenant- 
Governor William Bray, of New York. 


The Inexplicable Inanities of 
Newspaper Rate Structure 


Mr. Tacks contemplates, with awe, the system by which a 


line of white space changes values as fast as a man can run 


his eye down a newspaper rate card. 


The eighth of a number of diatribes* 


BY BRASS E. TACKS 


HERE have been many discus- 

sions lately (meaning for the 

past 20 years) about newspaper 

rates. And, there should be. 
Many of them can stand a bit of re- 
vising. 

Sometime, at your leisure, study a 
group of newspaper rate cards. You'll 
get a lot of laughs. Frequently, the 
things make less sense than Chinese 
laundry price lists. They remind one 
of the sign in the old comic strip 
restaurant reading, “Pie with cheese— 
10c.; pie with ice cream—15c.; pie 
with fork—25c.” 

To illustrate, here’s the general card 
of one of our leading morning news- 
paper. It’s six pages thick and reads 
like a mail order catalog. There are 


* Other articles in this series appeared 
March 1, May 1, May 15, June 1, July 15, 
August 15, September 1. 
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about 30 basic classifications with over 
100 subdivisions. And that’s just daily 
and just general. 

Let’s pretend that we want to adver- 
tise rides on our steamship. Our rate, 
I think (and you must thus qualify 
every quotation) would be about 85c. 
This is assuming that we take a bona 
fide trip. If we don’t go far, or if we 
offer entertainment, we'll have to pay 
$1.05. Why? I'll bet Mr. B., him- 
self, couldn’t answer that. 

Suppose, for instance, that we 
decide to sell the boat. That costs a 
little more. About 90c. would be the 
rate. We can rent rides at 85c. but a 
permanent swap costs 90c. Well, that 
makes sense. The new owner might 
use another paper. 

However, don’t assume that the 
newspaper is against the permanent 
exchange of property. No, indeed. In 


fact, they sanction some trades. Take 
books, for instance. If we want to 
chat about our ship library, the rate is 
85c. But if we put it up for sale, we 
get off for only 78c.! Except, of 
course, that art books take the 95c. 
rate. Except, of course, in the Art 
Directory when $1.45 is the figure. 
Except, of course, that running 26 
times will make it $1.05. 

Now don’t get discouraged. And 
stop asking questions. This card is on 
a good, sound basis. Every rate there 
has some good raison d’etre. Their 
solicitor says so. And by the way, 
that’s a good thought. We’ll bring Bill 
over. We'll see how he handles these. 

“Bill,” we begin, showing him a 
chair with a cunning smile that gives 
away our evil intent, ‘““we want to run 
a 2,500-line campaign featuring a 
new, current-events, textbook for 
high school children. It will be issued 
in a regular magazine format six times 
during the school term. What’s our 
rate?” 


Magazines, 92c; Books, 85c 


Bill looks puzzled. “Just a mo- 
ment,” he parries, as he digs out his 
rate book. ‘‘I never like to quote these 
rates without looking them up’’—he’s 
running hurriedly through the thing 
wondering which to try first—"‘always 
best to be accurate’’—looks like he has 
something now, it’s his third trip 
through—“eh, eh”—here it comes— 
“that would take our general rate— 
92c.; yes, 92c.; that’s it, 92c!"" You 
can almost hear him adding, “I hope 
-—I hope—I hope,” under his breath. 

“Why, Bill?” 

“It’s a magazine,” he replies, “all 
magazines take 92c.” The more he 
says it, the more confident he becomes. 

“But, Bill, it’s not a magazine. It’s 
a textbook with problems and sug- 
gested exercises. Teachers will assign 
it as outside reading. Pupils will carry 
copies to class. It’s not a magazine, 
it's an educational thing.” 

“Oh, well,” beams Bill, ‘‘why didn’t 
you say so? That’s different.” (He's 
smiling confidently now, the fog has 
lifted. He finds “E,” then ““Educa—,” 
then reads, “Education — See 
Schools.”) “—Sure, that’s different 
—” (He's tearing back to “S,” stop- 
ping to glance at “Instruction” on the 
way through.) “—yYes, certainly, 
that’s different—’”’ (He’s hit the school 
page and is plowing through camps, 
correspondence courses and dancing 
schools.) “Eh, eh, yes, indeed, that’s 
—eh, eh,—” (Not quite ready yet, but 
things look good.) ‘“—dEr, eh, oh, 
yes (hold your hats) “that would 
take our educational rate of—eh, eh— 
how many times were you going to 
run?” 
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“Gentlemen, this Gravure 
Recommendation is the Result 
of Thorough Study on Our Part”- 


Client: 


Acct. Exec.: 


Client: 
Space Buyer: 


Client's Adv. Mgr.: 
Acct. Exec.: 
Client: 

Adv. Mor.: 


Acct. Exec.: 


Client: 


Bos 


“We know that, Frank, but what’s happened? You’ve never 
recommended Gravure as the backbone of our campaign 
before.” 

“The answer is this six Gravure group combination wasn’t 
available before. You see, the five Gravure Service groups 
and Metropolitan now combine perfectly into a very im- 
pressive national medium —forty-three dominant news- 
papers in thirty-nine major markets—twelve and a quarter 
million unduplicated circulation.” 

“That is truly impressive.” 

“More than that, the coverage pattern of these six groups 
matches your own sales pattern better than any other buy 
or combination of buys in the Sunday supplement field. The 
thirty-nine Gravure markets include practically all of your 
primary distributing centers.” 

“That’s sound—we can’t afford to neglect any important 
distributors.” 

“And in addition, the Gallup Surveys prove that the 
Gravure Section is the best read section in the newspaper. 
Does anyone in your own family ever miss it?” 

“No, I must admit that.” 

“Our whole family grabs for it the first thing every Sunday 
morning.” 

“Cheap circulation is attractive but if it doesn’t deliver the 
readers on the page where your advertising appears, it can 
be very expensive in the end. Your audience is assured in 
Gravure.” 

“I’m sold. When do we see copy? Meeting adjourned— 
and you, Frank, no bridge tonight. You’re either a shark 
in disguise or too darn lucky.” 


Maybe Frank is just plain lucky at bridge but his judgment in selecting Gravure 
is based on knowledge. Gravure Service Corporation welcomes the opportunity 
of showing you, too, the advantages and new economy of Gravure advertising. 


GRAVURE SERVICE CORP. 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl—General Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Chronicle Building, 5th and Mission Streets, San Francisco, Calif. 
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MIDWEST 
GRAVURE GROUP 


CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
DENVER POST 
DES MOINES REGISTER 
DETROIT FREE PRESS 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
KANSAS CITY JOURNAL-POST 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 
OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 
ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS 
TOLEDO TIMES 


CIRCULATION . 2,321,891 
LINE RATE ... . $5.70 


EMPIRE STATE 
GRAVURE GROUP 


BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE 
*“SYRACUSE POST-STANDARD 


papers is $2.10. 
Scranton Scrantonian also available as op- 


tional member. Group rate, one Syracuse 
paper, $2.05; two Syracuse papers, $2.26. 


CIRCULATION . . 821,856 
LINE RATE ... . $1.90 


NEW ENGLAND 
GRAVURE GROUP 


BOSTON HERALD 
HARTFORD COURANT 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 
SPRINGFIELD UNION REPUBLICAN 


CIRCULATION . . 392,132 
LINE RATE... . $1.30 


PACIFIC COAST 
GRAVURE GROUP 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 
PORTLAND JOURNAL 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
SEATTLE TIMES 


CIRCULATION . . 795,922 
LINE RATE ... . $2.05 


SOUTHERN 
GRAVURE GROUP 


ATLANTA JOURNAL 
BIRMINGHAM NEWS & AGE-HERALD 
DALLAS NEWS 

FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 
HOUSTON CHRONICLE 

KNOXVILLE NEWS-SENTINEL 

MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL 

NEW ORLEANS ITEM-TRIBUNE 


CIRCULATION . . 838,873 
LINE RATE ... . $2.65 
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Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


(October and year to date—in thousands of dollars) 


Compiled for SALES MANAGEMENT by Publishers’ Information 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES 


October — 

1937 1936 

Class -—- — 
1. Automobiles ...... $ 335.0 $ 601.9 
2.Auto Accessories. . 984.9 734.2 
oe eee 1,081.0 865.3 
4. Communication ... 103.9 79.9 
5. Elec. Hsld. Equip.. 380.0 361.6 
6. Elec. Struc. Equip.. 214.9 109.3 
7. Financial pea 397.7 392.7 
Sf eee 1,273.7 1,383.6 
9. Food Beverages. . 358.7 413.8 

10. Beer, Wines and 

Liquors 561.9 439.6 
11. Confections 82.9 83.9 
12. House Furnishings. 975.6 767.0 
13. Kitchen Supplies. 302.6 224.2 
14. Soaps, Cleansers. 422.1 504.4 
15. Jewelry, Clocks, 

Watches .... 55.7 34.6 
16. Machinery .. 92.9 66.5 
17. Office Supplies 386.7 304.9 
18. Publications . 167.6 198.2 
19. Radios ..... ; 231.1 227.7 
20. Smoking Materials 791.8 638.0 
21. Sporting Goods 164.4 284.5 
22. Structural Materials 145.6 158.5 
23. Structural Fixtures 344.9 248.4 
24. Toilet Goods 2,017.7 1,741.4 
25. Medical Supplies 695.1 688.4 
26. Travel & Accom 450.2 340.2 

Miscellaneous 1.588.4 1,306.5 


Total 


Bureau, Inc. 


RADIO 
—January-October— ——September —January-September— 
1937 1936 Y% Change 1937 1936 1937 1936 Y% Change 
$ 9,962.6 $ 10,838.2 — 8.08 $ 345.3 $ 344.1 $ 4,285.2 $ 2,773.7 + 54.49 
8,192.7 6,569.1 -+24.71 346.9 426.0 3,983.8 3,465.3 -+ 14.96 
6,729.6 5,169.3 +30.18 25.6 23.6 231.9 224.5 + 3.30 
910.8 694.3 +31.18 nec apa war tiers 
4,172.9 3,859.3 + 8.13 33.6 26.8 791.8 151.6 -+422.29 
1,582.5 825.7 +91.66 Salas er ae panes 
3,377.3 3,135.1 + 7.72 35.6 43.7 579.0 358.5 -+ 61.51 
12,767.0 12,622.1 + 1.15 945.4 921.1 9,079.7 7,711.6 -+ 17.74 
3,347.9 3,511.7 — 4.66 388.6 329.0 3,984.4 3,256.1 -+ 22.37 
4,854.2 3,099.1 -+56.63 sada Mee 7 asked 
1,007.0 1,113.6 — 9.57 106.4 83.1 1,027.2 944.1 -+ 8.80 
4,686.3 3,448.1 -+35.91 aan geen 11.3 185.8 — 93.92 
2,635.6 1,503.1 -+-75.35 ete 28.5 31.5 379.8 — 91.71 
3,983.6 4,378.1 — 9.01 521.5 313.5 4,396.7 2,362.1 + 86.13 
630.1 426.9 -+-47.55 1.0 2.3 66.9 148.1 — 54.83 
799.8 429.8 -+86.09 9.4 asa 141.7 36.9 -+284.01 
2,019.3 1,611.0 +25.34 cea 5.5 aie 393.8 
1,244.2 1,128.3 -+10.27 70.7 31.5 519.7 241.2 -+115.46 
1,059.6 1,302.9 —18.67 206.1 111.3 1,576.9 963.0 -+ 63.75 
6,625.0 5,294.1 -+25.14 567.0 438.9 4,851.5 3,503.0 -+ 38.49 
1,904.3 1,663.4 -+14.48 5.9 ia 90.2 amas 
1,276.6 894.5 +42.72 ...... a 91.8 58.9 -+ 55.86 
2,216.0 1,720.8 -+28.78 30.5 36.9 340.4 307.0 -+ 10.88 
17,869.9  14,134.7 +26.43 842.3 934.3 8,905.0 8,042.9 -+ 10.72 
7,149.1 6,210.9 -+15.11 447.1 338.3 4,479.4 3,491.3 -+- 28.30 
5,035.5 3,721.4 -+35.31 2.6 8.0 54.3 34.6 -+ 56.94 
12,250.5 10,760.3 -+13.85 38.2 447.1 519.6 1,601.5 — 67.56 
$110,067.0 -+16.56 $4,970.7 $4,894.4 $50,069.1 $40,636.6 + 23.19 


$14,608.4 $13,200.5 $128,291.3 


Note—Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover national or chain 
broadcasting, over the networks of the National Broadcasting 
Co., Columbia Broadcasting System and the Mutual Broad- 


casting System. 


The figures cover facilities only and do not 


include talent. 


We have one rate for all. 


Our rate 


is definitely 92—I mean 85 cents.” 
“Oh, now don’t misunderstand me, 
Bill. We know your rates aren't elas- 


Note—The National Magazines checked total 108 publications, 16 
weeklies and semi-monthlies for September and 92 monthlies, 
including Vogue for October. All figures are based on one- 
time single insertion rates. 

“Oh, about 10 or 12 shots of 200 
lines each.” 
“Ten or 12, eh?” 
“Yeh, ten or 12.” 
(A ten-second pause—then—) tic,” 


I hasten to assure him with a 


“You couldn't make it three or more 
times a week for ten successive weeks 
or 52 Sundays a year?” 

“No, I'm afraid not—we just want 
to hit the semester beginnings.” 

“You couldn’t sort of break up the 
space and spread it around a bit?” 

‘No, I'm afraid not, Bill.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t do that, eh?” 

“No; sorry.” 

(Another pause—and—) ‘These 
books are going to be sold to both 
private and public schools?” 

“Sure, we'll sell to anybody.” 

(Pause again—a deep breath— 
and—) “Well, I'd say that the rate is 
85 cents. Yes, that’s it—85 cents!” 

“Well, that was worth while. We 
saved seven cents per line on that ex- 
change. That's $175. Not bad! Now, 
is that the best we can do?” 

“Why certainly,” replies Bili, rising 
and drawing himself up with righteous 
indignation. “We don’t break rates. 


foo} 


sarcastic grin plastered all over my 
face. “We wouldn’t pretend to imply 
that any one advertiser can get a bet- 
ter rate than another. We just won- 
dered what other classifications are on 


your menu. What about books, for 
instance ?”” 

“Books?” he shouts and grabs the 
edge of the desk for support. 
“Books ?”” 

“Yeh, books!” 

“Oh, books!” He sinks into his 
chair again, a broken man. It’s an 
awe-inspiring deflation. “Books!” 


he’s mumbling to himself. We begin 
to feel sorry for the poor guy. ‘Books 
—2,500 lines—76 cents!”’ 

Just chew over that for a moment. 
From 92 cents. to 76 cents—16 cents 
per line—a total saving of $400—a 
preferential rate reduction of over 
20%. 

What logic can be involved? Why 
should one piece of copy have three 


rates applicable? Why should yachts 
run less than trailers?—or hotels less 
than cemeteries?—or radio sets less 
than phonographs. 

In short, why isn’t a line of white 
space worth just so much regardless 
of who uses it? Or aren’t these cards 
supposed to make sense? 


National Carbon to Run Ads 


When Thermometer Plunges 

National Carbon Co., Inc., is timing 
insertion of ads for Eveready Prestone, 
auto radiator anti-freeze, by local 
weather conditions. Insertions are 
scheduled in some 400 newspapers. 
Three advertisements have been pre- 
pared by the company, J. M. Mathes, 
Inc., New York. The second and third 
are to break when local thermometers 
indicate 32 and 28 degrees, respec- 
tively. 

Twenty consumer magazines are also 
being used. Two full-page ads are 
employed in the monthlies, one in 
black and white, and one in color; and 
three in the weeklies, two black and 
white, and one in color. 
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A NEW 
PATMAN BILL 


A new bill by Rep. Wright Patman 


4. Important Conventions to Come 


The following list of important November and December conventions was 
compiled for SM and for ‘‘Domestic Commerce,”’ by C. Judkins and N. Dokken, of 
the Trade Association Section of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Mame of Association Convention City ye will be introduced at the next 
ovember a , e 
Assoc. COOPERAGE Industries of America. .. Rempmis, ~—_.. a Congress. The details of the bill 
Assn. of Pacific FISHERIES.............se05+ e onte, Calif, - Be : oT 
International ACETYLENE Assn..........+-- Biemiagham, Ala. ti are unimportant now. The effect of 
National Co-op MILK Producers Federation. .altimore, ° 5- : : ‘ s ‘ 
New England AWNING & TENT Mfrs. Assn. Boston, Mass. 15-16 debate on the bill may be vital in 
New England BAKERS Assn...........+0++++: oston, Mass. its effe iSi 
Southwestern ICE Mfrs. ASSN.........6.+++0+5 San Antonio, Tex. N29-D1 its effect on merchandising. 
December Five months of continuous Congress 
American Assn. of CREAMERY BUTTER....Chicago, Il, . is in sight. 
American FARM Bureau Voderation SEE EE RF —— -, . 6-8 
American Leather BELTING Assn............./ ew York, o Ze oe ° : 
American MANAGEMENT Assn. ...........-. New York, N. Y. 14-15 Every day of Congressional action 
American STANDARDS ASsnN...........+++-++ New York, N. Y. 6-11 brings changes. 
COAL MINING Institute of America.......... Pittsburgh, Pa. : : ; 
MOTOR & EQUIPMENT Mfrs. Assn.......... Chicago, Ml, 6-11 Follow every Committee, every bill, 
National Assn. of INSECTICIDE & He and leb 
DEBINWRCTANT WEG. occccdccscccccccess New York, N. Y. + every report anc floor debate 
National Assn. of MANUFACTURERS ....... New York, N. Y. 8-9 through the only Daily available. 
National Council of BUSINESS MAIL USERS Chicago, Ill. * 
ee TORS DOE co ccccccccecceccesseees Chicago, Ill. 6-11 “ee > — 
National INDUSTRIAL Council............... New York, N. Y. 6-7 Read the paper your Congressman 
National Standard PARTS Assn. ............. Chicago, Hl. 3-4 reads. 
Society for Advancement of MANAGEMENT. New York, N. Y. 6-11 
ee Des FO. GE Ds Das cncccercvsvsveeccess New York, N. ¥. 


Order the Capitol Daily now 

*Changes in dates sometimes occur immediately preceding conventions. Asterisk to be delivered to you starting 

in the months column indicates that the exact date was not known at the time of r 
November (5 to April (5 


going to press. 
$10 for 5 Months 


Ad Campaigns with a Heart of Gold. A postcard 
to 700 radio critics and columnists THE CAPITOL DAILY 
er along somewhat similar lines brought 
seameniiciall ciel die. a a of favorable reviews. The Printcraft Building, Washington 
and magazines with a combined circu. _Pfeliminary publicity assured Jenny 
lation of 75,000,000 for the new line. of an audience in advance. 
4 Hudson Motor Car Co.’s Ad. Mgr., — —— --- 


William A. James, estimates that in 
29 years his firm has spent $46,102,- 
000, or an average of $1,589,000 a 
year. The pace will be maintained, 
principally in newspapers. 

General Motors and the other 23 
exhibitors at the Manhattan Auto 
Show will add their mites to the cres- 
cendo of motor publicity. Any rea- 
sonably affluent man who hopes to 
nurse the old car through another year 
will have to be deaf and blind. 


Jenny Peabody 


When a radio serial, “Jenny Pea- 
body,” took the air over 44 CBS sta- 
tions for F & F Laboratories’ cough 
lozenges and syrup the company 
tickled dialers’ curiosity with a series 
of ‘Personal’ newspaper ads. Black- 
ett-Sample-Hummert, Chicago agency 
in charge, placed the teaser adlets in 


é Avw! ene Gervice: SO % 

every city on the network. Example: . ONS Fast. For y EX »RESS office 

“ — . Sey RAILWA ISION. 
Personal to Jenny Peabody of , oe -X PRESS 


Hillsdale. Stranger wants your help 
in locating Bobby’s well-to-do aunt | —— 
who was your girlhood chum. He 


will give information over Station So- INGERSOLL, NORVELL & BABSON 


and so at 2:30 P.M. Monday.” WM. H. INGERSOLL SAUNDERS NORVELL CLIFFORD BABSON 


Tuning in, listeners heard Jenny, || COUNSELLORS ON SALES PROBLEMS 


small town postmistress and keeper 


of the general store, an inveterate Interviews and Correspondence Solicited 
busybody, caustic and blunt, but (nat- 370 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 5Y dist SuREET a 5540 
urally, she is the central character) one: LExing . 
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ws 
MARKETING CENTERS 
SALES CENTERS 


TRADING AREAS 


and Black and White Outline 
Maps designed especially for 
sales executives 


USED BY HUNDREDS OF 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


Send for price lists 
and illustrated circulars 


HAGSTROM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
20 Vesey Street New York, N. Y. 


Established 1916 


which permit him to establish the re- 
sale prices at any stage of distribution. 
He may have a schedule of prices for 
wholesalers which binds them on sales 
to retailers in precisely the same 
manner as retailers are bound to ob- 
serve the prices named for sales to 
the public. 

The terms of the wholesalers’ con- 
tract may not only specify the prices 
for sales to retailers, but may provide 
that wholesalers must sell only to 
retailers who are notified that they in 
turn shall maintain specified retail 
minimum prices and are thereby 
bound by such notice. 


May wholesalers issue resale price 
contracts on a manufacturer's branded 
product without his authority? 


Technically in some states, yes. 
Twenty-three of the state laws are 
modelled after the California statute 
which was the first one passed. This 
law provides that the “vendor” of a 
branded commodity may make price- 
maintenance agreements with dealers. 
A wholesaler is a vendor and under 


4 7 


TO SALES 


MANAGERS 


Here's a perfect Christmas 
present for your men and 
their wives...an attractive, 
practical gift they'll really 
likeanduse. Rite-RiteBridge 


\ Set,containing two colored, 
: > tasseled midget pencils, four 


score pads, two capsules of 
extra leads and erasers. 
Packed in gift box, $100° 
a is 

IDEAL FOR CUSTOMERS 


For the girls in your office—Pearl 
and Gold Plated Pencils, $1.00 


*WRITE FOR SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES 


RITE-RITE 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
w= CHICAGO 
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15 Fair Trade Law Problems, and 
How to Meet Them Legally 


(Continued from page 17) 


the strict terms of the law would be 
entitled to issue contracts on his own 
initiative. No instance has arisen 
where this has happened. 

The Supreme Court, in passing on 
the constitutionality of the California 
law and particularly on the section 
binding non-signers, clarified the 
question by recognizing that the right 
to set resale prices depends upon the 
ownership of the trade-mark. Whole- 
salers do not usually own the trade- 
mark on goods they handle. There- 
fore it is probable that, in the 23 
states referred to, wholesalers’ con- 
tracts would be valid unless chal- 
lenged by the brand owner. The 
question is academic however and 
not likely to arise. In 19 states the 
law limits the contract right to the 
trade-mark owner. It is expected 
that other states will amend their 
laws in this particular at the next ses- 
sions of their legislatures. 


Can Prices Be Flexible? 


Must resale prices be absolutely set 
in contracts or may there be flexibil- 
ity by naming a minimum which may 
be less than the list price? 

In the California Law and those 
patterned after it the act reads that 
the buyer shall not resell except “at 
the price stipulated by the vendor.” 
The stipulation referred to however 
is that named in the resale contract. 
This need not be the list price named 
on the package or elsewhere. Con- 
sequently there may be a price which 
is the minimum, stipulated by con- 
tract. If the brand owner wishes, he 
may make this the absolute price. Or 
he may say “at not less than,” as he 
chooses. If any dealer charged more 
he would not be violating the terms 
of a ‘‘not less than” contract. 

In 19 states the law itself reads 
that the buyer shall not resell at less 
than the price stipulated by the seller, 
so that in these the brand owner can- 
not set a maximum price by the terms 
of the law. 

Again, however, the construction 
of the law by the Supreme Court 
would indicate that the right to name 
resale prices at all springs from the 
manufacturer's ownership of his trade- 
mark and therefore it would seem rea- 
sonable that he would be upheld in 
protecting the public against being 
overcharged as well as against being 
undercharged. It is my opinion that 
in any Fair Trade state contracts can 
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be drawn to be either flexible or ab- 
solute, as the brand owner prefers. 


May resale prices be different in 
different states or must they be uni- 
form throughout the country? 


If the question is asked from the 
legal viewpoint only and as to the 
Fair Trade laws only, the answer is 
that a manufacturer may vary his 
prices on the same product from state 
to state. Again and again we must 
revert to the underlying principle, 
i.e., that his right arises from his 
ownership of his trade-mark, name 
and good will which makes the pub- 
lic demand for his product. He 
owns this intangible property and may 
do with it pretty much as he pleases. 
He may do foolish things if he 
chooses, as well as wise ones, as far 
as the Fair Trade laws go. 

It would be commercially foolish 
to vary the resale prices in adjacent 
states such as New York and New 
Jersey, but it would not be illegal; 
and as for such necessary variations 
as an eastern manufacturer might 
make for sections like the Pacific 
states, it is entirely feasible. 


Where Do Premiums Stand? 


May retailers in reselling price-main- 
tained articles across state lines, as 
from New York to Connecticut, dis- 
regard the stipulated resale prices? 


No, not if the price-maintenance 
contract is valid in the state in which 
the sale is made or in which the goods 
are delivered. 

If the dealer is located in a Fair 
Trade state and the sale is arranged 
there he must abide by the contract 
price. If the customer is in a non- 
Fair Trade state and the sale is ar- 
ranged and the goods delivered there, 
the resale price need not be observed. 
If the dealer is in a non-Fair Trade 
state and the sale arranged and deliv- 
ery made there, the price need not be 
observed. But if the delivery is made 
in a Fair Trade state, even though the 
dealer is in a non-Fair Trade state, 
it would be unfair competition for 
him to cut the price below that which 
dealers would be required to observe 
in the state of delivery. 


May premiums or coupons be given 
by dealers with goods sold at main- 
tained prices without violating the Fair 
Trade Laws? 


It is not so much a matter of the 
laws themselves as of the contracts 
made under the laws. The California 
law and those like it do not refer spe- 
cifically to gifts or coupons but they do 
authorize prices “‘stipulated by the 
vendor.” Any gift or thing of value 
given with the sale of an article has 
the effect of reducing the price and has 
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so been construed by the courts. How- 
ever, to make doubly sure, it can be 
provided in the resale contracts that 
such sales are agreed to be in violation 
of the terms of sale. 


Can consumer cooperatives avoid 
price-maintenance restrictions by grant- 
ing cooperative dividends to members 
on their purchases of pvrice-restricted 
articles? 


Most of the states which adopted Fair 
Trade laws this year followed the so- 
called model law drawn by counsel for 
the National Retail Drug Association. 
This law—which is in force in 19 
states—forbids the granting of conces- 
sions of any sort below the minimums 
established by the brand owner, 
whether by coupons, premiums, com- 
bination sales or otherwise. But the 
question may be summarized by saying 
that in all of the states where price- 
maintenance is authorized this matter 
can be controlled through the terms of Yes. If the goods are for resale in 
the contracts. Fair Trade territory there is nothing to 


This is subject to the control of the 
brand owner. He may sell his com- 
modity with a provision that no such 
concession can be granted. Coopera- 
tives then would have the choice of 
refusing to handle the goods or other- 
wise of selling them on the same terms 
as other dealers. 


Can a factory in one of the non-Fair 
Trade states issue price-maintenance 
contracts to dealers in Fair Trade 
States? 


What could wisely add 


to a 41-million magazine list? 


Adding national magazines to a list like that would be more 
likely to multiply the number of messages than the number 


of prospects reached. 


Adding Household, on the other hand, has given Ford and 
N. W. Ayer the nearest thing to an ALL-NEW MARKET 


for their magazine messages. 


You can see why. For Household is 1,750,000 strong in 
Small Town America specifically, where “national” maga- 
zines—and radio, too—are weakest. Adding Household 
adds more than a big circulation. Even on big lists, it’s 


adding the biggest available NEW MARKET. 


Is YOUR list 


as good as your distribution? 


HOUSEHOLD 


MAGAZINE 
NEW YORK 


Arthur Capper, Publisher, Topeka, Kansas 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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CHICAGO 


prevent a brand owner from making 
agreements with dealers or distibutors 
there no matter where he himself is 
located. 

Can a chain store company organized 
under the laws of a non-Fair Trade 
state, disregard the contract notices set- 
ting prices on goods it handles in its 
stores in Fair Trade states? 

No. Such procedure would give 
such foreign-owned stores an unfair 
competitive advantage over domestic- 
owned stores which it is the purpose of 
the laws to remedy. It would be a 
violation of the law of a Fair Trade 
state for any store within its borders, 


whether owned within or without the 
state, to disregard contract binding 
upon its competitors. 

Is a manufacturer who owns a few 
scattered retail stores (e.g., a fountain 
pen manufacturer with his own stores 
in Boston, New York, and Chicago) 
thereby debarred from entering into 
resale agreements with his dealers by 
the clause in the law forbidding such 
agreements between retailers, or be- 
tween wholesalers or between manufac- 
turers 7 

As a practical matter, no. The pur- 
pose of the clause referred to is to 
prevent competitors from getting to- 


WHAT IS 

of service, maintenance 
OUR PLAN: ands repairs” of 
we lease nationally 
Plymouth and Chev- 
coaches at an annual rate 
so low that substantial savings are assured. 


WHAT DOES OUR A new car every 
RATE INCLUDE: = |2 months. 


License plates in 
whatever states operated. 


By our assuming all items 


every 
kind and description 
one or more Dodge 


rolet sedans or 


Fire, theft and collision insurance. 

All repairs, mechanical or otherwise. 

Chains and anti-freeze. 

Oil and grease. 

Tire repairs and replacements. 

Replacement of cars without any additional 
cost if destroyed by fire, collision or 
otherwise. 

Purchase of your present equipment at 


fair appraisa value. 


COST Per month 

Dodge . ...$47.00 

ANALYSIS: Plymouth & Chevrolet 45.00 

Rental cost per year based on rate 
of $45.00 per month 

Based on 24,000 miles, the average 

yearly mileage of salesmen and 


$540.00 


18 miles per gallon or I¢ per 
mile for gas ane Se 

Average fleet cost Public Liability 
and Property Damage insurance.. 30.00 
$810.00 


This tota f $810.00 divided by 24,000 
miles gives you a total operating cost of 
.0337 « 
your cost per mile decreases because our 
rate remains standard. At 30,000 miles 
per year your cost would be .029 cents 
per mile. 


ents per mile. As mileage increases, 


CUT savesmen's miLeace costs to 3'c. or less 


In many cases savings of one-third to one-half your present costs re- 
sult when R. A, Company Leasing Plan is adopted for fleet operation. 


confidential, 


Our rate includes every item of expense 
incident to the operation of cars, except 
gasoline and Public Liability and Property 
Damage insurance which we do not fur- 
nish. The cost of these two items has 
been approximated, as above, based on 
our past wide experience. By adding these 
costs to our leasing charge we set forth 
what your actual cost per annum or per 
mile should be under our plan. 


WHY SHOULD YOU Salesmen re- 
BE INTERESTED? lieved of all 


worries and 
responsibilities 


with person- 
ally owned cars. 
Corporations relieved of necessity of main- 
taining costly service garages. 
No capital investment. 
New cars every year, minimizing accidents. 
Estimate accurately your car costs a year 
in advance. 
Cars always have a creditable appearance. 
Use of decalcomania permitted. 
No restrictions on mileage or use of car 
at any time. 
Fleet cost comparisons will be furnished 
you upon receipt by us of advice as to 
the present number of cars used by your 
company as well as information as to 
how owned and operated. Such infor- 
mation will be treated by us as strictly 


prevalent 


Let us discuss your car problems with 
you. We guarantee 100 per cent trans- 
portation, Complete references supplied. 


The R. A. Company 


Automobile Leasing Nationally 

G. J. EGAN, New York Manager 
Chanin Bldg., 122 East 42nd Street 
New York City - (Ashland 4-9653) 
ALSO PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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gether in a monopoly and mulcting the 
public through control of the source of 
supply. 

If anyone wanted to challenge such 
a manufacturer's right to contract with 
his retailers regarding resale prices on 
the ground that the manufacturer was 
a retailer, he might conceivably get a 
ruling that such agreements with deal- 
ers in the immediate vicinity of his 
stores were invalid. Even that is 
doubtful. As to the rest of the coun- 
try, there can be no doubt that his con- 
tracts would be enforceable. 


“Trade-ins” Menace Law 


Can price-maintenance be in effect 
nullified as applied to commodities like 
radio sets, refrigerators, etc., by exorbi- 
tant trade-in allowances on used mer- 
chandise accepted as part payment on 
the purchase of new merchandise? 

In principle, no; but as a matter of 
practical application this is a knotty 
question. Unless a solution is found 
there will be a break-down of the law 
and its purposes defeated as applied to 
several important branches of trade, 
such as electrical appliances and the 
like. Some simple method of arriving 
at fairly uniform trade-in valuations 
must be devised so that dealers will not 
compete in bidding up allowances to 
levels that will give away all their 
profits and more. 

Taking radios for example, the first 
method attempted by most manufac- 
turers was to fix a maximum allowance 
based upon a percentage of the sale 
price of the new set. This will not 
hold water because it results in twice 
as large a trade-in valuation on the 
same old set if it is offered in trade on 
a new $200 set as when offered on a 
$100 set. The courts are not likely to 
uphold a scheme which places such a 
varying valuation upon the identical 
old set. 

A new effort is being made to estab- 
lish maximum valuations upon old sets 
depending upon their original price, 
age and condition. Such valuations 
would apply regardless of the price of 
the new set. Sets not up to normal 
condition for their class would bring 
less than the normal maximum in trade 
but could never exceed this maximum. 

Must branded goods which the 
dealer bought before the brand-owner 
issued Fair Trade contracts, be sold 
under the price-maintenance restric- 
tions or may they be sold as the dealer 
pleases? 

This question has not yet been spe- 
cifically passed upon by the courts, but 
the logic of the situation indicates that 
the dealer is bound to sell his previ- 
ously purchased stock at the prices 
established by the Fair Trade contract. 

The Supreme Court decision up- 
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holding the Illinois and California 
laws appears to impress upon the 
trade-mark property of the brand- 
owner, the will of the legislature in 
enacting the Fair Trade legislation. In 
other words, goods which the dealer 
may have had on hand before price- 
maintenance was made effective are 
included under the terms of the new 
contracts in the same way that goods 
that may be bought in a non-Fair 
Trade state come under the servitude 
of the contracts as soon as they are 
brought into a Fair Trade state. Con- 
sidering the object of the legislatures 
in passing the Fair Trade laws, there is 
small doubt that goods already in stock 
are subject to price-maintenance con- 
tracts from the time the dealer has 
notice of such contracts. Otherwise 
all sorts of trickery could be indulged 
in, the country would be scoured to 
find old stocks and the laws would be 
reduced to mockery. 

In New York, Macy’s had on hand, 
according to newspaper reports, some 
35,000 copies of “Gone with the 
Wind” when the Court of Appeals 
ruled the New York Fair Trade law 
to be constitutional. Macy's had been 
selling these as low as $.87, though 
they cost $1.50. They immediately 
ceased cutting the price and delivered 
the books back to the publisher. They 
must have had grave doubt of their 
right to continue to cut the price or it 
does not seem likely that they would 
have let such a sweet chance to make 
a “killing” escape them when others 
who had no such stocks had to sell at 
the new price. 


Who Can Sue? 


“Where does responsibility for en- 
forcement of price-maintenance con- 
tracts lie? 

The state laws quite uniformly pro- 
vide that anyone who violates a 
contract made in conformity with the 
Fair Trade law is liable at the suit of 
anyone who is injured by the viola- 
tion. 

It is customary for the contracts 
themselves to define how damages are 
to be measured so that the expense 
and delay of adducing proofs of dam- 
age are avoided. 

If, for example, a lawfully restricted 
price is cut by a retailer, he may be 
sued primarily by the owner of the 
brand whose mark is the basis of the 
contract. Or he may be sued by any 
competing retailer who is bound by 
the contract and is respecting its terms 
and is consequently injured when a 
competitor undersells him. 

Should any reader of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT have questions not covered 
in the foregoing, they will be answered 
individually if submitted by letter. 
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-Lo-plewse! THEN YOULL 
ENJOY THE NEW FEATURES 
OF THE WILLIAM PENN! 


Discriminating travelers have always 
rated the William Penn Hotel in the 
first flight of this country’s finest. And 
now we ve just put nearly a million 
dollars into making it even better. 
New appointments, new equipment, 
for your better enjoyment and service. 

There's the magnificent new Italian 
Terrace, for instance. It’s one of the 
finest restaurants ever built... and 
what food is served there! And 800 


newly refurnished and redecorated guest rooms ...try to match their luxurious 


restfulness anywhere! And half a hundred other improvements, all going to make 

the William Penn more pleasant than ever e The next time stop at the William 
4 . «6 . 

Penn...see how much more youll enjoy your visit to Pittsburgh. 


NEW FEATURES OF THE WILLIAM PENN 
Newly decorated and refurnished guestrooms « New Italian Terrace « Tub and shower 
in every room *« Modern eye-saving lighting + Studio bedrooms « Entire floor of conven 
tion facilities « Rates from $3.50 a day 
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Hes GOT Something, 
There! 


Five of a kind won't play in some 
games, but it will in this one! The | 
Nudist Sales Contest people have | 
— that, high, wide, and 


andsome! 


Quintest is exactly what every- 
body had in mind when they 
said that if ever a sales contest | 
beat Nudist, it would have to be 
a honey. Quintest is a honey— | 
and we don't mean strained 
honey, either. 


Of course, if you haven't dis- 
covered the Nudist contest yet, 
you should start with that. If 
you've gone Nudist, you'll just 
glance at Quintest and say, 
"Come to papal” 


Now, don't just sit there and 
wonder—DO something about it. 
Fly here, hitch-hike, phone, wire, 
or write for the hilarious details 
of this super-contest. 


BE SURE TO 
TELL HOW MANY 
SALESMEN! 


Fillin. - 


vin to your\” 
Netterhen q 
and mail te 


HAHN- 
\. | RODENBUR 


COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 
* ILLINOIS. 


| Stores have 
| window 
| the chain type with a 


| cation for each mem- 
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All Pilgrim Drug ' 
identical { 


displays of 


variety of related @# 
items. Price cards bear 
a descriptive or selling 
phrase. The sign pro- 
vides further identifi- 


ber of the group. 
Typical comment by 
members: “Sales fully 
50% better; enables 
us to sell goods we 
never could before.” 


“Mutual” Merchandising Plan for 
Dealers Ups Drug Jobber’s Sales 


Pilgrim Druggists, Inc., now has. 100 store members in 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 


| standardized advertising and display plans resultful. 


MAJOR problem of indepen- 
dent retail druggists has been 
the need of more efficient 
merchandising methods, made 
necessary in part by high-pressure 
merchandising methods of drug chains. 
That independents have been negli- 
gent in this matter has not been alto- 
gether their own fault, for they have 
been handicapped in several respects. 

Operating a small neighborhood 
drug store, the owner cannot afford 
to use newspaper advertising because 
of its expense and its large propor- 
tion of wasted coverage. Neither can 
he afford to have really good circulars 
printed and distributed to the homes 
in his neighborhood, for the cost of 
illustrative materials, of preparation 
and of printing is too high. 

Left with his display windows, the 
independent is unable to cash-in on 
their full value because he lacks time 
to trim windows, and he is again 
handicapped by costs of display ma- 
terials and effective window cards and 
streamers. 

As a result, he plugs ahead always 
planning to do something along the 
lines of better merchandising but sel- 
dom doing it. Nobody realized this 
situation more than did George Raab, 
general manager of the Providence 
Wholesale Drug Co., Providence. 

From this own experience, and after 
a discussion of the situation with 


Members are finding 


James M. Skillen, eastern drug chain 
merchandiser, there was formed Pil- 
grim Druggists, Inc., an activity to en- 
able independents to adopt chain 
store methods in advertising, merchan- 
dising, window displays, circular dis- 
tribution and efficient store posters. 

This activity, under the advertising 
and merchandising direction of Mr. 
Skillen, now has 100 store members 
in Rhode Island and Southeastern 
Massachusetts. It has boosted sales 
in gratifying amounts for the major- 
ity of these independents, and _ has 
been a direct sales influence for its 
sponsors. 

Retail druggist members now boast 
real sales-pulling window displays, 
effective store posters and cards, well- 
planned circulars. Sales of many items 
have doubled, and druggists are now 
selling items they never sold before. 

It was in the Fall of 1935 that the 
Pilgrim Druggists was formed. Three 
months prior to its beginning, Mr. 
Raab called a mass meeting of retailers 
to attend a dinner, after which he 
talked in friendly, informal fashion, 
explaining the proposed venture. That 
evening, in spite of a ten-dollar appli- 
cation fee, Mr. Raab walked away 
with a portfolio of signed contracts, 
many more than he dared anticipate. 

The contract, signed by Pilgrim 
Druggists and the retailer, is simple. 
The retailer deposits a ten-dollar ap- 
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plication fee and pays a ten-dollar 
monthly fee. He agrees to sell mer- 
chandise at the prices advertised by 
Pilgrim and to make effective use of 
all advertising and display materials, 
giving the use of a display window 
every two weeks to be trimmed by the 
Pilgrim staff decorators. 

Pilgrim promises to furnish the re- 
tailer with advertising materials, win- 
dow displays, a retail price book, plus 
advice on all store problems, whether 
pertaining to merchandising, store 
layout, budgeting, service, or what 
not. The wholesaler furnishes each 
retailer with an electric sign, identify- 
ing the store as one of the “Pilgrim 
Drug Stores.” 

Should either party desire, the con- 
tract may be terminated upon giving 
30 days’ notice in writing, at which 
time the retailer agrees to return all 
Pilgrim materials and to stop using the 
Pilgrim identification. 

For the first six months, an exten- 
sive newspaper advertising campaign 
in six Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts newspapers was staged, announc- 
ing the Pilgrim Drug Stores, their 
purpose, featuring special items and 


practically always listing member 
stores in the area. 


Ample Dealer Helps 


Pilgrim issues a four-page printed 
circular distributed to stores in quan- 
tities of 1,000 each, sent twice each 
month. While some of these are dis- 
tributed at the stores, the majority are 
delivered to homes. These are excep- 
tionally well-planned, with good lay- 
out, plenty of illustrations, and offer 
seasonable items where possible. 

To maintain the retailer's enthu- 
siasm and to give him the latest ad- 
vice and information about the busi- 
ness, Pilgrim issues store bulletins 
every Friday. These are reproduced 
on 814” by 14” paper, each bulletin 
containing 10 or 12 sheets. One sec- 
tion features newsy comment on activi- 
ties of druggists in the area, another 
tells of legislation, current trends, 
new products, and others describe 
coming merchandising campaigns. 

Once a month the wholesaler stages 
a luncheon where druggists gather for 
an informal meeting, impromptu fun, 
and friendly contact. Each druggist 
pays for his own lunch and attend- 
ance averages 65% of the total mem- 
bership, indicating the enthusiasm of 
druggists. 

Comment on the activity has been 
gratifying both from manufacturers 
and retailers. Manufacturers who 
stage periodic campaigns are given 
Pilgrim support by tie-in with its pro- 
motional plans. 
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Crofut & Knapp Aid Dealers 
in Eliminating “Off” Months 
(Continued from page 56) 

one. The third: “We Suggest Sep- 

arate Vacations’ (for you and your old 

hat)—"‘buy a new Dobbs Heathermix 
the hardiest traveler you ever 

saw.” 

“The use that dealers make of our 
display material is especially gratifying 
to us,” remarked Mr. Berg. ‘They 
are really enthusiastic about it, and 
send us plenty of photographs of their 
windows to prove it. Some of them 
show a lot of ingenuity in planning 
their displays and in tying them in 
with other types of promotion.” 

Though Crofut & Knapp brought 
out decorative hat-boxes several years 


ago, they are still popular and are used 
as much as ever in displays. The pack- 
ages are changed somewhat from year 
to year, a current favorite being an 
old-fashioned design, oval, with a nar- 
row base and wide top. Many of the 
packages are finished with varnish and 
fitted with straps, and customers use 
them as luggage boxes. A lightweight 
Cross Country hat is packaged in a 
tubular container, shaped something 
like a malted milk box, which drama- 
tizes the hat’s non-crushable quality. 

A type of window display which 
Crofut & Knapp strongly recommend 
to dealers is that which shows various 
stages in the manufacture of a hat, 
“From Pelt to Felt,’ for it is believed 
that men are attracted by behind-the- 
scenes views of how things are made. 


BANK DEBITS UP 25% 


same period of 1936. 


R. W. McCARTHY 


Manager National Advertising 


EMPLOYMENT UP 14.9%; PAY ROLLS UP 30.4% 


Houston is Texas’ largest manufacturing center and the fifth largest 
port in the United States, and has more workers and a higher total pay 
roll than any other Texas city. Nonetheless, employment in Houston 
is 14.9% above last year, and pay rolls up 30.4%, as of August 31, 
1937. Since the first of the year Houston has shown an average month- 
ly gain in employment of 16.4% and in pay rolls of 21.5%. 


AGRICULTURAL CASH INCOME UP 67% 


The agricultural cash income of the Houston district has shown consecu- 
tive monthly increases over last year since the beginning of 1937, show- 
ing an average monthly gain of 67%. 


Since January 1, debits to individual accounts of Houston banks have 
shown consecutive monthly gains over 1936, striking an average month- 
ly increase of 25% through August 31. 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES UP 14.9% 


Total department store sales in Houston for January 1 to August 31 
showed a gain of 14.9% over the same period last year. 
higher than shown in Dallas, 8.8%; Fort Worth, 7.9%; San Antonio, 
10.1%; others, 12%. August sales in Houston were up 21%. 


LEADS THE SOUTH IN CONSTRUCTION 


Houston led the South in building last year, and is repeating the per- 
formance this year with 11.6% gain in ee permits issued for 
January | to October 10 against the same period last year. 
building permits issued to October 10 amounted to $15,123,955, while 
the second ranking Texas city’s, Fort Worth’s, amounted to $5,771,609. 


PORT COLLECTIONS UP 62% 
Shipping activities at Houston are up 62% above last year, as reflected 
in port collections for January | to September 30, compared with the 


SOURCES: University of Texas 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 


HOUSTON is Texas’ Biggest and Richest Market . . . and You Can 
Sell It Economically Through Houston's “First-in-Everything” 
Newspaper... 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


LEADS THE STATE IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN HOUSTON—IN EVERYTHING 


This was 


Houston’s 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 4 
National Representatives 
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P coin 
Growth of Grit 


Last May the University of Missouri's 
School of Journalism presented a medal to 
Dietrick Lamade, of Williamsport, Pa. 
for extraordinary vision, business 
acumen, Courageous persistence, and practi 
cal idealism in building without capital a 
nation-wide family paper for those who live 
in small-population centers.”” Through this 
medium, the citation said, he has ‘given 
strength and courage for daily tasks to an 
immense group of American readers who 
had not previously been adequately reached.” 

Dietrick Lamade, now 78, has been presi- 
dent and publisher of Grit for nearly 55 
years. With him today are four of his 
sons—George R., general manager; Howard 
J., business manager; Charles D., advertis- 
ing manager; and D. Wilson, in charge of 
engraving—who themselves have grown into 
middle age with Grit, But the father con- 
tinues to be actively the guiding force. 
The principles and the methods which he 
established are causing Grit to grow today, 
as it has grown steadily since 1882. 

Ihe son of an immigrant—himself born 
in Germany—Mr,. Lamade came into control 
of Grit, then a year old, by investing his 
entire fortune of $250. Three partners pro- 
vided another $750 among them. These 
partners in a short time dropped out. The 
enterprise was too discouraging. Other 
partners came, in turn, and dropped out. 
Mr. Lamade pushed on. 

At first Grit was a weekly newspaper for 
only the town of Williamsport. Competi- 
tion there caused him to start out to win 
circulation in the smaller places within a 
100-mile radius. In each place he appointed 
a boy agent and a correspondent. The cor- 
respondent's pay was proportionate with the 
boy's ability to sell copies of Grit to fami- 
lies in his area. Mr. Lamade thus origi- 
nated “‘boy”’ sales. 


Men of Grit: Taken last 
week especially for SALes 
MANAGEMENT, this is the 
first photograph of the 
Lamades of Grit ever 
published. Left to 
right: Charles D. La- 
made, advertising man- 
ager; George R. Lamade, 
general manager; Die- 
trick Lamade, president 
and publisher, and 
father of the “boys”; 
Howard J. Lamade, bus- 
iness manager: D. Wil- 
son Lamade, in charge 
of engraving. 
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Media Promotions, Statistics, Bright 
Spots and Shifting Personnel . . . 
Spot News of the Advertising World 


The plan worked. Grit was, and is, sold 
predominantly on a per-copy basis. Readers 
had 52 chances a year to tell the boys they 
did not want it. But few of them did so. 
Mr. Lamade tried to put into the paper 
news and features to appeal to people in 
small towns—industrial small towns. The 
boys found their routes increasingly valu- 
able. They, too, grew up with Grit. Today, 
many of these routes are still held by the 
children and grandchildren of the young 
fellows who first had them. And_ today 
25,000 boys in 16,000 towns—most of them 
towns of less than 1,000 population—sell 
Gri. 

In the first 15 years or so Grit was pri- 
marily a Williamsport paper. In the next 
iS years it became a Pennsylvania paper. 
Thereafter it expanded until its present 
580,000 copies a week reach into 48 states. 
Ninety-four per cent of them, however, are 
still east of the Mississippi River states, and 
one-fourth still in Pennsylvania. 

Grit’s circulation growth has been like 
this: 1885, 8,000 copies; 1890, 47,000; 
1900, 105,000; 1910, 240,000; 1920, 290,- 
000; 1930, 423,000; 1936, 556,000. And 
its greatest growth, numerically, has come 
since 1922. 

Until the war Grit made money on cir- 
culation alone. (It has always been five 
cents a copy.) The only “‘circulation cam- 
paign” it has ever had has been the efforts 
of the boys themselves. (They make two 
cents a copy profit.) Nearly 95% of all 
circulation is single-copy, and 94.86% of 
all single-copy sales to boys (there are also 
some news dealers) are made on a non- 
returnable basis. 

To win, hold and expand its readership, 
Grit has developed distinctive contents and 
a distinctive format. It is, in a sense, a 
magazine in newspaper form. It presents 
every week the news of the world adapted 
and edited to the interests of its readers. 


It tries to cover nearly all of their interests. 
There are four sections each week—news, 
women’s, magazine, and fiction. The last is 
in magazine form; the other three are sec- 
tions of a standard-size newspaper. 

“The first news-magazine,”’ Grit also was 
a pioneer in presentation of pictures. In a 
single issue it carries 100 pictures, printed 
directly from 85-line screen original half- 
tones. . . . For 40 years it has published 
the separate “Story Section,” containing two 
serials and four or five short stories. A 
generation before Bob Ripley became a na- 
tional habit, Grit started to publish an 
“Odd, Strange and Curious’ page, with 
stories and photographs contributed almost 
entirely by readers. Other regular 
features include sports, educational articles, 
household helps, comics, fashions, health 
and beauty hints, articles on child welfare, 
a readers’ forum, a weekly sermon. 

The readers like Grit because it has 
weighed carefully, and met, the interests of 
the small town family, and because, to a 
large degree, they participate in it. 

Advertisers and advertising agencies like 
it (although some of them classify it as a 
magazine, some as a newspaper, and a few 
even as a farm paper!) because, whatever 
it is, it reaches a great, stable, responsive 
and otherwise largely-untapped market. 

Formerly, Grit was known as a “mail 
order” publication, and was employed 
chiefly by advertisers seeking direct re- 
sponse. Fifty-four per cent of its business 
today, however, is general advertising. Its 
total volume last year—the largest in its 
history—was 40% more than in 1930 and 
100% more than in 1920. This growth is 
the more remarkable when one considers 
that Grit maintains consistently an 80-20 
ratio between editorial contents and adver- 
tising. Last year, in fact, the ratio was 
83-17! 

Grit’s advertising classifications follow 
generally in volume those in other national 
media. Food and drug advertisers are the 
largest Grit users, but household appliance, 
automobile, gasoline and tire, and tobacco 
companies are important, too. Chevrolet 
and Hudson cars, Camel and Chesterfield 
cigarettes, Salada tea and Postum, Pillsbury’s 
and Gold Medal flour, Blue-Jay corn plas- 
ters, Italian Balm, Mentholatum, Musterole, 
Alka-Seltzer, Tangee cosmetics, Maytag 


washers and Midwest radios, Kalamazoo 

and Perfection stoves, Western cartridges 

and Winchester arms, are some of them. 
Among new accounts this year are Calu- 
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met and Davis baking powder, Ex-Lax, 
Bixby’s shoe polish, Eveready batteries, Gulf 
insect spray, Goodrich and Goodyear tires, 
Sears, Roebuck, Essolene and Fisher Body. 

Grit’s readers usually are employed with 
medium-sized, often ‘family’ factories. 
They are ‘Americans’ with unusually per- 
manent employment and loyalty on the part 
of the wo:kers, stimulated by a personal 
friendship and sense of responsibility by the 
management. The towns in which they live 
are middle-class, without either the slums 
or the palaces of larger places. And 
whereas the average big-city weekly wage 
is $25.80, Grit has found that the average 
small town wage is virtually as high— 
$25.25. Considering that these people pay 
less for rent and for many commodities, and 
that their jobs are more secure, Grit believes 
they represent a good market for advertised 
products. 

For example, Grit has found that 77.7% 
of its families have automobiles, 69% have 
electric washers, 93% use dental prepara- 
tions, and 60% of the women use lipstick. 
On the other hand, only 23% of these 
people have automatic refrigerators. The 
families are larger than the nation’s aver- 
age—4.83 persons as against 4.01—and the 
number of their children under 14 years, it 
was found, is 37% greater than the nation’s 
average. 

For several years Grit has given $300 in 
prizes annually for most complete and in- 
formative answers from readers to 105 ques- 
tions on their living and buying habits and 
brand preferences. The contest is promoted 
only in a full page ad in Grit, run two or 
three times. This year there were 21,000 
replies. Among them: 28% said they 
planned, within the next year, to buy a new 
car; 20.2%, a washing machine; 35% 
planned to paint their home. 

Because of its place in their lives, doubt- 
less the advertisers who use Grit will have 
a lot to say about the &ind of car or washer 
or paint which these people will buy. 

Dietrick Lamade’s enterprise has made 
not only a wide but a deep impression on 
small-town people in 54 years. 


Food Industries Has New 
Merchandising Idea 


The McGraw-Hill magazine, Food In- 
dusiries, which serves processors and dis- 
tributors of food products of all kinds, 
has added a new editorial feature. It is 
giving food manufacturers, most of them 
national distributors, a new idea for retail 
store promotion all over the country. By 
special arrangement with at least five na- 
tional women’s magazines, it is learning far 
in advance what dishes each magazine is 
going to feature in full-color editorial dis- 
play, so that in November, for example, it 
can tell manufacturers, in its owr editorial 
pages, what the women’s magazines will 
be presenting to 13,000,000 or 14,000,000 
readers in December. 

It suggests that manufacturers prepare 
store display pieces embodying the wom- 
en’s magazine color pictures and _ articles 
about seasonable foods. Thus, a manu- 
facturer, with a month or more in which 
to work, can get the benefit of expert and 
disintérested promotion for one or more 
of his own products which happen to be 
ingredients in the current dish. The 
store man will be willing to use the dis- 
play because it gives him a chance to 
promote several related products as well. 

Food Industries has tried out the plan 
on a number of stores by providing test 
displays and has found that it works ad- 
mirably. Up to now its arrangement with 
woinen’s magazines includes Good House- 


keeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall's, 
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Pictorial Review 
Companion. 
may be added. 


and Woman's 
Other national 


Home 
publications 


Low-Down on Arthur Kallet 


Those of our readers who have been 
stung either directly or indirectly by those 
two persistent gadflies, Arthur Kallet and 
F. J. Schlink, should read Don Wharton's 
article in the November Scribner's called 
“Scribner's Examines Arthur Kallet.”” The 
author not only puts Kallet under the 
microscope, but closely examines his part- 
ner and present rival, Frederick Schlink. 
One particularly interesting fact is re- 
vealed in the article: Mr. Kallet, who has 
consistently decried the use of advertising, 
calling it a waste and a non-social instru- 
ment, has made general use of this old 
enemy in promoting his organization, 
Consumer's Union. The author states that 
Mr. Kallet has spent more money on ad- 
vertising and promotion than on his entire 
technical department. 


News in the Radio World 


Gross billings for the first nine months 
of 1937 were up 18.9% for the NBC net- 
work, and 33.7% for CBS . With the 
delivery on October 18 to the National 
Broadcasting Co. in New York of a mobile 
television station, a new step forward in 


experimental work of television will be 
taken. It will be the inauguration of 
outdoor television pick-ups, which will 


include football games and other sports, 
parades and news events. The new field 
tests will be strictly experimental. NBC 
has placed 100 receivers in the homes of 
trained observers in the New York met- 
1opolitan area, where the broadcasts will 
be received after they are relayed by micro- 
wave to the NBC television transmitter in 
the Empire State Building. It was an- 
nounced by NBC, who is carrying on the 
work in collaboration with its parent 
company, Radio Corporation of America, 
that the quality of the images is steadily 
improving, “but we realize that it will be 
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B pays the bills- 


(—YOU MAY HAVE HEARD THAT BEFORE) 


It is still true, and here are the 
967,649 pocketbooks of 967,649 
men to prove it. 85.5% of them 
are married—have families that 
aggregate more than 3,000,000 
active consumers for you. 

The 967,649 Legionnaire pocket- 
books are very comfortably filled 
—their automobile ownership 
being 14.5% above the United 
States National Average proves 
that. 

Only one publication is edited to 
the known interests of these men 
—The American Legion Maga- 
zine. And while father is the sub- 
scriber—surveys show a plus 
readership for The American 
Legion Magazine of 819 readers 


per 1000 copies. A positive in- 
dication of the magazine’s popu- 
larity in the home. This popular- 
ity means one thing important to 
the advertiser—Ihe American 
Legion Magazine leaves an im- 
pression on its readers. 
Nearly a million pocketbooks 
. interested in the story of 
vour advertised product... and 
more important—able to buy 
your advertised product. 
An active buying market 
economical to reach— 
1 PAGE BLACK AND WHITE $1600 
l PAGE 2COLORS...... 1900 
lpace4cotors...... 3300 
... A RATE PER PAGE PER THOU- . 


SAND OF $1.62! 


The American 
I_EGION MAGAZINE 


Chicago: 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 


New York: 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 


Detroit: 
General Motors Building 
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a long time before we can deliver pic- 
tures of outdoor events that will meet 
entertainment requirements.” 
Radio station KOAM, in _ Pittsburgh, 
joined the NBC network on October 11. 
It is the 139th station in the network. 
WRDW, Augusta, has joined the 
CBS network, and station KIRO has re- 
placed KOL as Columbia's Seattle station. 
And WDGY has become Mutual's 
Twin Cities outlet 
The McClatchy Broadcasting Co., which 
operates four radio stations in California, has 
announced plans for starting the first fac- 
simile broadcasting on the Pacific Coast. It 
is planned to acquire 100 radio facsimile re- 
corders and install them in the homes of 50 
Sacramento and 50 Fresno families to deter- 
mine the value of the service. The broadcasts 
will be made on the regular power of KFBK 
and KMJ. In the not too remote future, 
experimenters believe, a person with one 
of these recorders, which now cost $100 
apiece, may turn on a switch when he goes 
to bed and, when he wakes up in the 
morning, go to the radio and find printed 
on a neat roll his newspaper or magazine, 
complete with ads, ready to read at the 
breakfast table. Experiments in this work 
have been going on for several years. In 
he New York area stations WOR and 
WQOXR have been broadcasting facsimiles 
for reception, with modifications, through 
ordinary receiving sets. 


ABC Elects New Officers and 
A . Ne # ) 
Rejects Free Circulation Papers 

At its annual convention in Chicago, the 
Business Paper Division of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations rejected a proposal 
to audit free circulation papers by a vote 
of 161 to 14. 

After the adjournment of the convention, 
the board of directors met and reelected all 
offices. These are: President, P. L. Thom- 
son, Western Electric Co., New York; first 
vice-president, F. R. Davis, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; second vice- 
president, Ralph Starr Butler, General 
Foods Corp., New York; third vice-presi- 
dent, Fred Bohen, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines. Iowa: secretary, G. R. Schaeffer, 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago; treasurer, 
E. R. Shaw, Power Plant Engineering, 
managing director, O. C. Harn, 


the home 


Chicago; 
Chicago 
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This is an ultra candid shot of Vernon 
Pope, managing editor of Look, and Betty 
Welt, associate editor, who will wed on 
December 18. As editors they would be 
the first to condemn a_ foreshortened 
snapshot which makes the hands as large 
as the faces. They are selecting pictures 
for an edition of Look which they hope 
will materially exceed the current 2,000.- 
000 circulation high. 
[70 ] 
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Acme 


Wives of well-known advertising men and other women prominent in advertising are 
taking an active part in a radio campaign to be conducted for the United Hospital 


Campaign. 


Left to right, above, are Mrs. William Stuhler, Mrs. Arthur Pryor, Jr., 


Mrs. Hugh Kendall Boice, Mrs. Ray S. Durstine, Miss Margaret Cuthbert, of the 
National Broadcasting Co.; Mrs. Edgar Kobak and Miss Dorothy Barstow, of McCann. 


Erickson. 


The only new member of the board of 
directors is John Platt, Kraft-Phenix Co., 
Chicago, who was chosen by the advertiser 
division to succeed Grafton B. Perkins of 
the Lever Brothers Co. 


McCall's Will Print Novels 

More than satisfied with the effect of 
book-length novels in Redbook, McCall 
Corp. will follow the same plan in 
McCall’s, effective with the December issue. 
The new feature will not change the ‘‘three 
magazines in one” format. 


James R. Adams, a partner in the ad- 
vertising agency of MacManus, John & 
Adams, Detroit, is the author of a re- 
cently issued book, “More Power to 
Advertising” (Harper & Brothers). He 
makes no attempt to glorify advertising; 
the author exposes current weaknesses 
because he thinks that by so doing a 
saner and sounder merchandising pro- 
cedure may result. “More Power to Ad- 
vertising” is written for the merchandis- 
ing post-graduate instead of the neophyte. 


Good Housekeeping Issues 
Training Pamphlet on Silk 

As a part of its store training program, 
Good Housekeeping has issued “Silk and 
Silk Fabrics,’ a 16-page booklet which is 
the fourth of a series of textile bulletins 
written by Ruth Matthews of the Educa- 
tional Department staff. The bulletin was 
written with the active cooperation of the 
International Silk Guild and a. number of 
leading manufacturers. It gives retail store 
clerks a varied training in the making of 
silk, the manufacture of the fabric, how 
to present both finished garments and piece 


Mrs. Durstine was the hostess. 


goods to the consumer, and the practical 
care of silk—from washing and removing 


spots at home to the selection of reliable 
cleaners. 


Knight Buys Miami Herald 


Frank B. Shutts, under whose ownership 
the Miami Herald ran up an all-time 
record for annual newspaper linage—42,- 
513,432 lines in 1925—has sold control of 
the paper to John S. Knight and Associ- 
ates, who own and operate the Akron 
Beacon-Journal and the Massillon Inde- 
pendent. All three Miami papers are now 
owned by outside interests, the News being 
owned by James M. Cox of the Dayton 
News and the Tribune by M. N. Annen- 
berg of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Rebirth of the Literary Digest 


A syndicate headed by George F. Havell 
has purchased the Digest from the Dr. 
Albert Shaw interests and, effective with 
the November 13 issue, will resume the 
former name of Literary Digest. Mr. 
Havell served both as business manager 
and as managing editor of the Forum prior 
to his association with the Shaws as pub- 
lishing counsel. He has appointed David 
P. Page as editor... Mr. Havell will resume 
the digest plan made famous by the old 
Literary Digest, with added illustrated fea- 
tures and the use on covers of action photo- 
gtaphs in natural color. 


Public Relations for Unions 


The new public relations firm of Perry & 
Wise, Inc., New York, has been formed to 
provide service to trade unions, progressive 
organizations and other non-commercial 
groups. It is headed by John Perry, re- 
cently resigned from the advertising depart- 
ment of Macfadden Publications, and James 
Waterman Wise, associate editor of the 
People’s Press. The organization will 
handle public relations, publicity and paid 
advertising. 


Media and Its Personnel 


Henry R. Luce, president of Time, Inc., 
and Roy E. Larsen, publisher of Life, an- 
nounce the appointment of Charles D. 
Jackson as general manager of Life. Mr. 
Jackson graduated from Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1924, and soon afterwards became 
head of C. D. Jackson & Co., the New 
York marble firm founded by his father. 
He joined the staff of Time, Inc., in 1931, 
as assistant to the president, and for the 
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last year has been in addition assistant to 
the general manager of Time, Inc. 

Robert L. Johnson, Inc., management 
consultants, have been engaged by Cue 
magazine, effective today. Until recently 
Mr. Johnson was vice-president in charge 
of advertising of Time, Inc. He and O. 
D. Keep, publisher of Cue, were closely 
associated during the latter's several years 
as promotion manager of Time and For- 
tune. 

Wallace & Associates, Inc., New York 
and Chicago, have been appointed retail 
advertising representatives for the Minne- 
apolis Tribune. Other papers represented 
by this concern include the Indianapolis 
Star, the Richmond Times-Dispatch, Wash- 
ington Post, Dallas News & Journal, Evans- 
ville Courier, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Reading Times, Scranton Tribune, Wilkes- 
Barre Record. 


e Witte ‘, s 


Charles H. McDougall (above), with Ed- 
ward H. Weiss, has organized the new 
agency of McDougall & Weiss, Chicago. 
The partners resigned from Henri, Hurst 
& McDonald, where Mr. McDougall was 
vice-president in charge of creative work 
and Mr. Weiss vice-president and head 
of radio. Temporary Chicago offices are 
in the Wrigley Building and the agency 
will open New York offices before the 
first of the year. 


Agency Notes 

The following account changes have been 
announced: Deltox Rug Co., Oshkosh, to 
Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., New York. 
; Columbia Axle Co. to McCann- 
Erickson in Detroit, and Richman Brothers 
to the Cleveland office of that agency. . . . 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co.’s export 
advertising to G. M. Basford Co., New 
York. . . . Corning Glass Works, Corn- 
ing, N. Y., to Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., Buffalo. . . . Chesapeake & 
Ohio to Robert St. Clair Co. (we shall see 
more of ‘“‘Chessie’’.) . . . Electromaster, 
Inc., Detroit, to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
. . . R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken, N. J., to 
Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc., New York. 

The New York and Baltimore organiza- 
tions of the United States Advertising Corp. 
and O’Dea, Sheldon & Co., Inc., New 
York, have merged and the new organiza- 
tion will be known as O'Dea, Sheldon & 
Canaday, Inc. Ward M. Canaday, presi- 
dent -of United States Advertising Corp., 
becomes chairman of the board of the new 
firm: Mark O’Dea is president; George H. 
Sheldon, executive vice-president: John F 
Quick, treasurer and general manager; and 
A. R. Volk, secretary. 

Another merger of agencies is that of 
Frank C. Nahser & Co. with Fred H. Eber- 
sold, Inc. Frank C. Nahser becomes vice- 
president. Richard C. Hunt is the new 
production manager. 
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Light-Hearted 
Sales Management 


Opines that we are not sinking into a decline—that we can't go 


into a depression because we aren't out of the old one yet. 


Perhaps—but we never can tell. If there were to be another reces- 
sion, it would be wise to prepare for it. There are plenty of ways 


to prepare. For example, it is important to make sure— 


that your marketing policies are sound 
that your product suits your market 


that your advertising is based on the right appeals 
and is in the right media 


that your sales policies fit in with the rest of your 
picture. 


Companies which weathered the 1929 depression will probably be 
the ones to weather the 1938 depression, if any. Such leaders 


regularly employ market research to help them with these problems. 


We have prepared a small booklet describing how such companies 


kept ahead of competition. A copy is yours for the asking. 


P.S. You can use market research in good times, too. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Pauline Arnold Rockefeller Center, New York 
Percival White 120 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 


Gives you guidance in making marketing decisions 
and building sales and advertising plans 
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ADVERTISING 
PLAYING ,.«{//"/ 
carps *\\ 


Personalize Your 
Holiday Remembrances 


Strengthen the good will of your good 
customers with Holiday Business 
Remembrances they will really enjoy. 

This year give Brown & Bigelow 
Playing Cards. Personalize each pack 
with the monogram of the man to 
whom you send it. 

He will be warmed by your thought- 
fulness. Your gift will stand out 
sharply among the less graceful, less 
distinctive ones he receives. Best of 
all, it will go home with him to re- 
call you during many hours of pleas- 
ant play. 

Available in two, six and twelve 
pack sets. 

° Write on your business sta- 
tionery for interesting FREE 
booklet “The Winning 
Hand;” ways and means of 
increasing your business 
with playing cards. 


Headquarters for 
Advertising 
Playing Cards 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


wy) j 
ap a 


SAINT PAUL. MINNESOTA 
Makers of Calendars and Advertising 


ipecialties Since 189¢ 
Sales 


The {CHEL Coach 


The FIRST sales fleet '""FLAGSHIP,’’ made by 
Schelm for Knapp-Monarch Co., St. Louis. Air- 
conditioned, shower bath, luxuriously appointed. 


IN PLANNING YOUR 
1938 SALES BUDGET... 


provide tor a comprehensive test of this modern 


point of sale’’ method of selling. 

No matter what your product . . . it will pay 

you to give our Sales Engineers an opportunity 

of pointing the way to better selling with the 

Schelbro Sales Coach 

The only exclusive makers of commercial coaches 
. and the largest . . . we can supply a 


SCHELBRO to fit your own sales needs, at a 
surprisingly modest price. 


for Catalog 
WRITE 1 and Quotations 


SCHELM BROS., Inc. 


PEORIA 
ILLINOIS 


MOORE'S 


HEATERS ud RANGES 


Advertisers Become Major “Angel” 
of American Amateur Sports 


(Continued from page 19) 


Powel Crosley’s radios and refrigera- 
tors!) 

But organizing a competition, usu- 
ally among amateurs, is a smaller af- 
fair. At the same time it is a more 
intimate affair between the sponsors, 
the participants and the audience. 
On tnat basis—if the competition is a 
success—it is better publicity. 

Such competitions need not be too 
“small.”’ The Tribune's Golden 
Gloves has attracted as many as 60,000 
to Soldiers’ Field. Nor need they be 
restricted to one locality. Vor several 
years, in cooperation with newspapers 
in more than 100 cities, Chevrolet has 
organized soap-box derbies among the 
nation’s juvenile daredevil drivers. 
Thousands of boys have participated 
in the local run-ofts annually; 100,000 
people have witnessed the annual 
tinals, in Akron. It is good publicity 
because it’s good fun all around; be- 
cause it not only interests so many 
boys but a lot of grown-ups, too, year 
after year, and because the Chevrolet 
car is tied-in so constructively as to 
make the boys want to graduate as 
soon as possible from a soap-box to a 
Chevrolet. 


Adult Sports Cry for Aid 


Among grown-ups’ amateur sports 
the advertisers’ opportunity lies largely 
in the fact that they are not self-sup- 
porting. (College football is the 
only major exception.) In many in- 
stances, among established competi- 
tions, the advertisers’ function as an 
angel is welcomed. This is particu- 
larly true in those sports where the 
“gate’’ is small, or where—as in motor 
boat regattas—there is no ‘gate’ at 
all. 

In motor boating in this country 
there are bout 2,000 racing drivers. 
For them are held annually about 400 
regattas. Of these only about 100 are 
sponsored by American Power Boat 
Association. But these 100 involve 
the work of 2,700 officials. Cost of 
operating a single regatta, said George 
Sutton, president of APBA, ranges 
from $2,500 to $50,000. 

Obviously, the association has been 
glad to welcome advertiser participa- 
tion. Chambers of Commerce and 
local advertisers have helped to make 
many regattas possible. 

The Kentucky Derby being, per- 
haps, Louisville’s best advertisement, 
business interests there in recent years 
have been active in extending “Derby 


Day” to “Derby Weck.” The “week,” 
of course, meant providing other 
events than the horse races, and pro- 
moters of them. This year Calvert 
Distillers Corporation sponsored a re- 
gatta, with $8,000 in prizes. 

To make the Detroit Gold Cup re- 
gatta last month an “‘international’’ 
event, Mr. Sutton persuaded Count 
Theo Rossi de Montelera, head of the 
Martini & Rossi Vermouth house of 
Turin, Italy, to contribute a $5,000 
objet d’art as a prize. Count Rossi 
himself entered two 90-mile-an-hour 
boats in the race. The Rossi trophy, 
given for the fastest heat in the three- 
mile race, went to Herb Mendelsohn, 
of General Motors, owner of the boat 
Notre Dame. 


William Piel, president of Piel Bros., 

and two of the trophies he donated for 

a champion handball tournament backed 

by his company in the New York City 
area. 


A lot of motor boat and equipment 
concerns give trophies annually to 
stimulate competition, and publicize 
themselves. Among them are ACF 
cruisers, Scripps Motors, Hall-Scott, 
etc. The tie-up in these instances is 
close. But even when it is more re- 
mote, it is sometimes profitable. Cal- 
vert, for instance, was sufficiently 
pleased with its Louisville results to 
offer to sponsor all eight “official” re- 
gattas in Florida this winter—at Jack- 
sonville, New Smyrna, Palm Beach, 
Miami Beach, Bradenton, St. Peters- 
burg, Tampa and Rockledge. 

(Calvert also took over Madison 
Square Garden Bowl, during the 
American Legion convention in New 
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York, for boxing matches.) 

Charles E. Rochester, managing di- 
rector of New York’s Hotel Lexing- 
ton, and an honorary vice-president 
of APBA, has gained friends, and 
presumably won friends for this hotel, 
by offering annually a trophy to the 
national winner of the most points 
in two classes. The winner this year 
was a woman—Miss Mollie Tyson of 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. The Hearst papers 
sponsor at least eight motor boat 
events each year—including the 
Albany-New York race, and others at 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and Los Angeles. 

The brewers have become in- 
creasingly important angels of sports. 
In the New York City area, with 
Jacob Ruppert winning renown as 
owner of New York and Newark 
baseball clubs, Rudolph Schaefer a 
leading yachtsman, and Christian 
Feigenspan offering $2,000 in prizes 
for biggest fish in several classifica- 
tions, William Piel decided he’d have 
to have something both different and 
interesting. 


Piel Feeds Starving Handball 


He found that although handball 
was played by 500,000 people in the 
metropolitan area, it was “‘starving to 
death,” said the Amateur Athletic 
Union’s handball committee, for lack 
of an intelligent, sympathetic and gen- 
erous angel. In cooperation with the 


Brooklyn Eagle, he helped to organize: 


an open handball tournament—him- 
self paying the officials, entrance fees, 
cost of entry blanks, etc. The result 
was the “biggest handball tournament 
ever held,” with 479 players, includ- 
ing 100 women. During the Sum- 
mer, at Manhattan Beach, as many 
as 7,000 people watched a single 
game. The series was plugged every 
day for three months in the Eagle. 

Arthur Wehrmann, chairman of the 
AAU handball committee, told Mr. 
Piel that the list of competitors in this 
tournament was “400% greater than 
any other handball tournament ever 
held in the country. The number of 
junior novices in your tournament is 
alone greater than all the classes com- 
bined in any tournament held so far 
this year.” News reports of the 
tournament, Mr. Wehrmann said, have 
been carried from coast to coast. 

One need go no further than his 
own city to find examples of advertis- 
ers who have gone heavily into 
sports. When there can be a definite 
relationship between the product and 
the event, so much the better. And 
in that connection the work of Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collander in extending 
the popularity of bowling and bil- 
liards down through the years, de- 
serves a story all by itself. 
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THE GRAND RAPIDS PRESS IS A “MUST” 
ON ANY MICHIGAN LIST Your Other 7 Booth 


GRAND RAPIDS TOPS 
ALL IN SALES GAINS 


ALL CITY HELP DUE FOR RAIS 


Rum Chief Alleges Gambling Pressure ure Here ams 
SFRUIND (Steer to Frio Same Some Day \Slast Kille il Fate Hor wt 9 | ane | 


aay, se ae 


|The Grand Rapids Press == : 


~~ ‘nde WG OT 2? 


Michigan Newspapers 
A leading national sales tabulation re- are: 
veals Grand Rapids as the center of 
the leading sales district in the United 
States. The Grand Rapids Press, at 
one-paper cost, covers this major 
Michigan market completely. Write or 
call I. A. Klein, 50 East 42nd Street; 
New York; or John E. Lutz, 435 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Kalamazoo Gazette 
Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Journal 
Saginaw News 

Bay City Times 
Ann Arbor News 
Muskegon Chronicle 


the $8 Booth Papers se Mg 


— ' responsible for the planning and 
Ri EGER S IN C direction of effective letters and 
| s  ~=resultful mail advertising. 
911 COMMONWEALTH ANNEX... PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Ee Send remittance by check or money order 


S.. 

. This Book was written 
for you 
IDEAS FOR 
LETTERWRITERS 


By GUY W. BATTLES 


$ 1-50 


A practical handbook covering 
every phase of sales letter and mail 
advertising practice from creation 
to mailing. Invaluable to executives 


TORONTC: 
MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 
| LONDON, Eas 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


a J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED » ADVERTISING AGENTS + 


Time to Cogitate on Ways 
of Saying “Merry Christmas” 

Along about this time o’ year most of 
us begin scratching our heads and trying 
to devise a new way of expressing that old, 
old wish: A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. So here are a few selections, 
culled from last season's offerings, which 
may help to start the old think tank 
a-going. We offer them gratis—and with 
an extra large helping of the Season's 
Greetings: 

First, a friendly greeting—with a good- 
natured bid for business—from Bowers 
Envelope & Lithograph Co.: 

“Christmas Comes 
“But Once a Year! 

“That's trite, 
maybe, and ‘old 
stuff'—but to some 
folks it is the one 
big blessing of the 


year. 
“Take Father, for 
instance. Every 


year, about this 
time, he digs deep, 
down to the very 
ravelings of his 
pockets — and _ says 
he is ‘mighty glad 
that Christmas 
comes but once a 
Maxwell Droke Y°4" ; 
But his heart is 
deeper than his pockets! With all the 
hustle and bustle and crowds—with all the 
expense and worry—he is glad, like all of 
us, that Christmas is here again. Yes, we 
may grumble and grouch about the ‘use- 
lessness of it all’—but we wouldn't have 
it otherwise, even if we could. 

“So, without a word about envelopes 
(well, hardly a word!) and without a 
thought of business—without even ask- 
ing you for an order, or a single mention 
of the fact that we are ready and anxious 
to furnish you any kind and quantity of 
envelopes you need at prices that are low 
as extra quality of materials and service 
can be—we wish you the very merriest, 
happiest Christmas you ever had. 

“Cordially yours, 

“P.S.: Of course, if you insist, we 
would take time off from our Christmas 
shopping to serve you!” 


There’s a Real Glow Here 


A message with a great deal of “Christ- 
mas feeling’ is this one from the Religious 
Press Association: 

“Dear Mr 

“The close of another year is close at 
hand. 

“For some it has been a year of smooth 
sailing . . . a very prosperous year filled 
with joy and happiness. And to others 
it has been a year of turbulent upheavals 
. . . one of great sorrow, or even bitter 
failure. 

“But to most of us this twelve-month 
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period has been one of give and take. 
There have been dreary days—blotted out 
later by warm rays of sunshine. Moments 
or perhaps even hours of sorrow—a bur- 
den lightened somewhat by the love and 
kindness of loyal friends and _ relatives. 
It has been‘ that kind of a year for the 
Religious Press Association. 

“It is now a joy and a pleasure to greet 
you and to say “Thank you for the part 
you have played in making this a happier 
year for the R. P. A.” And speaking for 
each one of us, please believe me when 
I say we are truly grateful. 

So, warm greetings to you and to the 
members of your organization for a joyous 
Christmas Day and a very Happy New 
Year . .. and in the days, and months, 
and years to come, we hope to hear from 
you often, both as friend and customer. 

“Sincerely yours,” 


Nothing Phoney Here, Either 


A bit more conventional, perhaps, but 
with a note of warm sincerity is this mes- 
sage from a printer: 

“Good Friend: 

“The Holiday Season gives us an op- 
portunity to send you our heartiest greet- 
ings and good wishes, and to thank you 
for the many courtesies you have shown 
us, and for the splendid loyalty you have 
evidenced by your patronage. 

“We are grateful for this, and we hope 
that our past performances have met with 
your entire approval. That we may more 
efficiently serve you, we are moving into 
larger quarters. We will still be in the 
same building—and on the same floor— 
but in new space which affords us a day- 
light plant. 

With increased facilities, ample re- 
sources, and a renewed spirit of determina- 
tion, we cannot help but feel that the 
vital service you properly expect can be 
promptly and adequately met. For the 
New Year we again pledge you the best 
efforts of our entire organization. Cer- 
tainly we shall do our utmost to deserve 
the confidence that you have reposed in 
us in the past, and we hope that we may 
anticipate a renewal of your good will. 

“We wish you unlimited happiness and 
success in all your undertakings and shall 
be most happy if you will permit us to 
fill your first order for printing, bindine 
or engraving in the New Year. Be sure 
to stop in and see us in our new plant. 
Let’s start the New Year together.” 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to criti- 
cize sales letters and direct mail mes- 
sages for our subscribers. There is 
no cost or obligation for this service. 
Address him in care of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, enclosing a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 


Take It for Granted He'll 
Buy and Frequently He Will 


There is an old fundamental of sales- 
manship which goes “Don’t ask them /f 
—ask them which.” 

I bring up this point because I have 
just observed the principle employed very 
ingeniously by Science Service, in a letter 
to convert short-term subscriptions, se- 
cured through direct-mail solicitation. See 
how cleverly they get around the ‘Do-you- 
wish-to-renew ?”” question: 

“Your subscription is up for renewal, 
eftective with the last issue of this month. 

“Which renewal shall it be? One hun- 
dred and four issues at 7 cents each, or 
52 issues at a trifle under 10 cents each. 

“In other words, which renewal subscrip- 
tion arrangement do you choose: The one 
which brings you Science News Letter for 
two years (104 issues) at $7 or for one 
year (52 issues) at $5? We hope you choose 
the two-year offer, because we see a favor- 
able significance in the growing majority 
of readers who take Science News Letter 
on this long-term basis. The reward of- 
fered is practical: A $3 saving on a two- 
year renewal. 

“The enclosed postage-saver postal card 
asks only that you mark the rate you 
choose, OK and mail.” 


Check Up on Sales Help Dope 
and See If It’s Being Junked 


Most of us realize, I suppose, that 
there is such a thing as foundering a 
salesman, dealer or distributor with too 
much sales literature. There comes a 
time when we might well ask him, point 
blank, to take some action on all of the 
ideas, suggestions and helps that we have 
been providing. That, at any rate, was 
the spirit in which Tom H. Briddell, 
sales manager of Chas. D. Briddeil, Inc., 
prepared this “fed up” letter, addressed 
to a list of advertising specialty men 
throughout the country: 

“Are you ‘fed up’? 

“For some little while now, we've been 
feeding you samples, circulars, selling 
sheets, direct-mail folders, and suggestions 
that you request actual sample proofs. I've 
figured that about now you're fed up. 

“By that I mean maybe you have 
enough ‘sales food’ under your belt, feel 
mighty strong and robust, and will be 
able to do a good job during the re- 
mainder of the year pushing Moderne 
Metal Advertising Gifts. 

“Of course, there'll always be plenty of 
good food on the ‘co-operation table’ here. 
Ask for a second helping whenever you 
wish. But, frankly I feel (and _ believe 
you do, too) that it’s better to keep a 
bit hungry than to get a pain from too 
much food. 

“So, if you feel just right, we'll be on 
the lookout for some nice, meaty orders. 
They'll make us feel right and help us set 
an even better table next year.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


— 


Organization News 
St. Louis 


Two members have been elected to fill 
vacancies in the board of directors of the 
Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. They are A. G. 
Mungenast, sales and advertising manager, 
Streckfus Steamers, and Edward L. Boneau, 
general sales manager, Brown Shoe Co. 


A delegation of St. Louis business men 
recently made a trip through southwestern 
Missouri and southeastern Kansas as a good 
will gesture from the city to its neighbors. 
The trip, sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce's Sales Managers’ Bureau, was 
made aboard special train. 


San Francisco 

The tenth annual joint meeting of the 
San Francisco Advertising Club and the 
Purchasing Agents of Northern California 
was held October 20, with J. W. Howell, 
president, San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, as guest speaker. The subject of 
Mr. Howell’s address was “What Is the 
Business Future of San Francisco?” Three 
guests were honored at the occasion; Louis 
A. Colton, chairman of the publications 
committee and past-president of both or- 
ganizations; Oakley W. Dexter, president, 
Purchasing Agents Association, and Charles 
Page, executive vice-president, San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce. 

The October 27 luncheon of the San 
Francisco Advertising Club celebrated the 
fifteenth anniversary of the founding of 
Californians, Inc., advertising organization 
of northern California. John Cuddy, man- 
aging director of Californians, Inc., spoke 
on “Building a Business to Sustain a City 
and a Region.” 


New York 


In connection with the National Auto- 
mobile Show which was held in New York 
last week, five of the city’s major business 
organizations met together for an automo- 
bile show luncheon. Cooperating in this 
joint meeting were the American Marketing 
Association, Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation, New York chapter of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers. and Sales Execu- 
tives Club of New York. Chief speaker 
at the luncheon was H. G. Weaver, direc- 
tor, customer research staff, General Motors 
Corp., who spoke on “Behind the Scenes 
in Customer Research.” 

Plans are being completed for the second 
semi-annual conference of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives, to be held 
in cooperation with the Sales Executives 
Club of New York, on November 9, at the 
Hotel Roosevelt. The conference program. 
which includes 12 prominent speakers, will 
be divided into luncheon, afternoon and 
dinner sessions. 


Newark 

A round-table advertising clinic was 
featured on the program of the last meet- 
ing of the Industrial Marketers of New 
Jersey, held in Newark, October 21. Dis- 
cussions included talks on copy, market re- 
search, relation of sales and advertising, 
and catalogs and circulars. Harry M. 
Carroll, advertising manager, Hyatt Bearing 
Division, General Motors Corp., and presi- 
dent of I.M.N.J., and Herbert J. Mer- 
cready, Magnus Chemical Co., and execu- 
tive secretary of the chapter, gave reports 
on the recent Chicago convention of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association. 
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“CLOSE TO 
EVERYTHING” 


MICHIGAN AT HURON .. 


BE WISE... 


| Experienced travelers judge for them- 
| selves. That's why you hear so many men 
| and women say, “I always stop at Albert 
| Pick Hotels: The superior service, unus- 
| ual comfort, splendid cuisine and price 
| economy of these fine hotels 
| 
| 
| 


. CHICAGO 


merit your patronage. 


STOP AT ANY OF west 1 @ 


= 
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} CHICAGO, ILL...... GREAT NORTHERN 


HOTELS 
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“They Said Not to Bother Them 

While They’ re Listening to WHB” 
WHE «© KANSAS CITY « MBS 


Business ... 


away Irom business 
* 


Here beside the sea, in one of 
our quiet meeting rooms, prob 
lems are seen in clearer perspec 
tive. Whether its a conlerence, 
a small sales meeting, or a large 
convention, we shall be glad to 
quote special group rates. 

LEEDS AND 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Marketing Flashes 


a Guide Through Legal Mazes—New England | 
Faces at the South—To the Rescue of Business 


Manual of Laws & Taxes 

Institute of Distribution, Inc., New 
York, issues its 1937 edition of ‘Re- 
tailers Manual of Taxes and Regula- 
tions,” a summary of all state tax laws 
or regulations affecting retailers. 

In 145 loose-leaf pages the Manual 
gives by chart and text all pertinent 
data on sales and gross receipts taxes; 
chain store taxes; state laws on Fair 
Trade, “unfair practices,” and “anti- 
discrimination acts’; wage and labor 
restrictions; compensation and unem- 
ployment insurance; and such like 
guidance through the legal jungles. 

Complete and up-to-date as of Sep- 
tember 15, 1937, supplements from 
time to time will keep the Manual that 
way. Since the first issue, in '35, say 
Institute staff experts, the Manual has 
been extensively and “apparently so 
helpfully” used by Institute members 
and by non-member purchasers that “it 
seems only fair to conclude that it has 
justified the thought and labor given 
to its preparation.” 


Air, Hot and Cold 


With building construction balloon- 
ing, the Fifth International Heating 
and Ventilating Exposition will 
merrily ring up the curtain January 24 
at Manhattan’s Grand Central Palace. 
Floor space has been already engaged 
by some 240 manufacturer-exhibitors. 

Equipment in myriad forms to heat 
air and water, to cool and humidify 
air, and to record and control tempera- 
tures, will be on display. Air condi- 
tioning gets the spotlight because of 
its lusty growth. AC installations for 
the half-way mark of the year ran 
120% ahead of the first six months of 
36. Sales volume was 22% more 
than for last year’s whole 12 months. 
Of the country’s 16,000 hotels, 1,000 
are now equipped in part or entirely 
with air conditioning. 


Civil War Again? 

Lee and Grant, apparently, did not 
end war between the states at Appo- 
mattox. It still goes on, though with 
dollars instead of bullets. Give ear to 
a statement from the New England 


| Council, development organization: 


“A united New England is essential 
to contest the railroad rate cases initi- 
ated by the nine Southeastern states 
which threaten New England’s indus- 
tries; to meet the aggressive, organ- 
ized, well-financed competition of 


these same nine states in the field of 
industrial development; ... and to 
meet the increased competition of 
other areas for Summer residents and 
recreational visitors.” 

In cooperation with the governors of 
the N. E. states, the Council meets No- 
vember 18-19 at Boston for its 13th 
annual Conference to devise ways to 
accomplish these ends. Meantime, as 
recounted in former issues of SM, Mis- 
Sissippi is waging vigorous war to 
bring factories within its borders; 
North Carolina is spending $250,000 
to invite tourists; and other ex-Con- 
federate states are by no means back- 
ward in drum-beating and horn toot- 
ing. 

Order up Jackson’s “foot cavalry” 
and McClellan's Parrott guns; tell Phil 
Sheridan and Z. E. B. Stuart it’s “boots 
and saddles.” The war is on once 
more. 


Nothing to wrap around her neck. 


Cordless [ron 

An electric iron which has no cord 
to get tangled, to fray, and to yank 
is the Chereton Cordless, announced 
by Electrical Products Co., Detroit. 

“Several irons embodying the cord- 
less principle have been on the mar- 
ket but have not been successful. The 
Chereton has met with remarkable ac- 
ceptance,” reports the firm’s agency, 
Grace & Bement, Detroit. National 
distribution is under way. Result of 
over two years of experiment, the 
Chereton is heated through an in- 
sulated base which serves as a stand 
when the iron is not in use. This 
base, of die-cast aluminum, is always 
cool. A multiple switch controls 
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proper temperatures for silk, wool, 
etc.; and a thermostat prevents over- 
heating. 

A new-type heating element allows 
rapid reheating, gives unusual heat re- 
tention, is said to reduce ironing cost 
by 50%. Short circuits and shocks 
from twisted and worn cord are, of 
course, eliminated. 


Bread Weeks 

So successful have been the ‘‘Bread 
Weeks’ promoted in Ohio, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and other cities, that the 
New England Bakers’ Association, 
with headquarters in Boston, is plan- 
ning six “Bread Weeks’—one for 
each New England state. 

Promotion was decided upon after 
conferences between Boyd Knell, ad- 
vertising director of the Wheat Flour 
Institute of the Miller's National 
Federation, and the Board of Gov- 
ernors of NEBA, and officers of state 
bakers’ associations. 

Tentatively, dates have been set from 
January 17 to April 2. The Associa- 
tion has set these dates far enough 
ahead to allow bakers and large manu- 
facturers time to get in step with the 
activity. Each week will be launched 
with the proclamation of ‘Bread 
Week’ by the governor of the state. 
This proclamation, along with bread 
posters, will be supplied by the Wheat 
Flour Institute to all business houses, 
including banks, drug stores, grocery 
stores, restaurants, delicatessens, and 
others. 

Mats for newspaper advertising will 
be supplied by the Institute at cost. 
While the term “Bread Week” is used, 
it is said that the promotion will in- 
clude all wheat flour products so that 
bakers of pastry, cake and whatnot 
will get a finger in the publicity pie. 


No Horns and Tail? 


Nation’s Business has launched a 
new campaign designed to give the 
American public a better understand- 
ing of private business and the men 
in business. As the magazine points 
out, “it is certainly no news that busi- 
ness has been in the doghouse. It has 
been accused of selfishness, greed, ex- 
ploitation of its employes, its cus- 
tomers and its security holders—and 
an appalling amount of restrictive 
legislation has been passed and more 
is proposed. . . . 

“Two fallacies,” declares NB, ‘are 
widespread. The public believes that 
‘business’ is an evil thing of flesh and 
blood iz some other locality. The 
public is being taught to believe that 
the only agencies through which the 
business man can express himself. 
Chambers of Commerce and trade as- 
sociations—are imposters, are not rep- 
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soos | NATION'S BUSINESS 


He always lives in some other place. 


resentative of business, that they are 
not patriotic.” The campaign is de- 
signed to give to the representatives 
of business—executives, salesmen and 
other workers—factual information 
about the rightful place of private 
business which they can pass along to 
the average man and woman. Using 
full pages in other magazines, 3,000 
billboards, and tie-ups with merchants 
of 1,500 towns, NB’s ads picture a 
suit of clothes, labeled ‘‘business,” 
stuffed with straw, topped with a plug 
hat, at a desk. Copy inquires: 

“Does anybody in the audience 
know this fellow? This straw man 
has come in mighty handy in recent 
years. Every nation-saver has taken a 
crack at him. The label hung on him 
says ‘Business’-—but does he look like 
anybody you know—the corner grocer 
—the man who sells you shirts, or 
socks, or shoes?” 

Another ad portrays a merchant in 
his establishment with the headline, 
“What? No horns and tail?” Body 
copy carries out the thought that busi- 
ness is not an isolated, mysterious 
group of Big Shots, but consists of the 
corner grocer and the shoe clerk, with 
whom everyone is familiar. 

Arthur Kudner, Inc., New York, is 
the agency in charge. 


Halo 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet presents ‘‘the 
amazing new shampoo Halo which ac- 
tually removes a film of dullness’’ as 
its contender in the soapless shampoo 
scrimmage. For the present, Halo is 
heralded only by a series of weekly 
ads in Cleveland newspapers, placed 


by N. W. Ayer & Son. 


“Protected by U. S. patents,” Halo | 


“is unlike any other shampoo.. 
Cannot leave unrinsable film to dull 
your hair—because it isn’t soap... 
A half tablespoonful billows up in 


quantities of super-cleaning suds.” 


For 
Tomorrow’s 
Industrial 
Leaders 


The November issue of 


Market Research 
A Monthly Magazine 


is of vital interest 


It gives you facts and opinions 
from more of today’s industrial 
leaders than have probably 
ever been collected before on 
the subjects of: Industrial Re- 
lations, Public Relations, Eco- 
nomic Research, and Market 
Research. 


ALSO: Four authorities on 
market research have contri- 
buted the results of recent sur- 
veys which demonstrate the 
practical value of this modern 
business tool. 


Every issue of Market Re- 
search magazine is a necessary 
addition to the knowledge of 
both today’s and tomorrow’s 
industrial leaders. 


Return the coupon and 


READ 


MARKET RESEARCH 
A Monthly Magazine 


REGULARLY 


| MARKET RESEARCH 


| 
| 


Rockefeller Center, New York 


Please enter my subscription for one year for 


MARKET RESEARCH. 


x 


I enclose $1... Bill me for $1... (Foreign $2.00) 
| SRR cicecekcedysiceRawsieuneucbeeanseaneeesboawes 
| MED «bc accudonssninadaansaoneds cere bicenerensnk 

rr SiOSS COMMECTION 66s 0 scncedcwsccsnv0desecsssees 


Catalogs, Sales Manuals, Price 
Lists and other sales material are 
longer lasting, and more attrac. 
tive in Loose-Leaf form. Prices 
may be changed at will—new 
items added, old ones discarded 


—thus kept up-to-date indefinitely. 


Bi 
or Gvery Pur, 


NDERS 


ose 


With the increasing demand, im- 
proved and more easily operated 
mechanisms have been developed 
and more attractive covers are 


available. Before planning your 
next edition of any sales literature 
booklet of suggestions 


and illustrated designs. 


get our 


The C. E. SHEPPARD CO. 


44-29 2ist St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


OW 10 WIN SALE 


INFLUENCE PROSPECTS: 


Told in FREE 


Methods Used by 
5000 Firms 


@ This informative book tells how 
more than 5000 firms have used 
Autopoint pencils to strengthen 
goodwill and increase sales. Gives 
proved sales plans! Explains why 
Autopoint is the better pencil for 
sales promotion. Nationally adver- 
tised retail value. Continues for years 
to benefit the giver because its 
simple sturdy mechanism always 
works. Has only two moving parts. 
Also famous Grip-Tite Tip that never 
lets lead wobble or drop out. Write 
today for samples and free book, 
*“The Human Side of Sales Strategy.” 


The # Better Pencil 


Autopoint Company, Dept. SM—11, 1801 Foster Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Booklet Tells Why Profits 
Are Higher in Rural America 


How and why the rural market is essen- 
tial to the profits of manufacturers and 
distributors is analyzed and answered factu- 
ally, pictorially, and with utmost brevity 
in a novel, streamlined presentation pub- 
lished by the Country Gentleman. The 
study, out last month, is entitled "Profits 
Answer the Question: 'Why Should | Ad- 
vertise to the Rural Market?” Contained 
in 20 pages are retail, wholesale, govern- 
ment and other evidence of the way in 
which rural sales affect net profits. With 
farm income for the year at a gratifying 
altitude, this study is designed further to 
clinch the attention of manufacturers on 
the actual sales potentials of tural areas, 
and the facility of influencing these areas 
by bull’s-eye advertising. 

One of the interesting features is from 
the Dun & Bradstreet’s 1936 Retail Survey, 
relating to profit-making in small towns. 
According to this authority, “the percent- 
age of profitable stores in towns under 
20,000 was higher than that in larger 
places. This applies to three fields indi- 
vidually (hardware, groceries and drugs) 
as well as a group. Overhead in towns 
under 20,000 is markedly lower, and per- 
centage of profit (in per cent of net sales) 
generally higher.” 

Selling these outlets is as important, the 
study points out, as selling any other kind 
of outlets, no matter where they are lo- 
cated. Facts based on painstaking studies 
of all details of wholesalers’ operations, 
and on breakdowns of retail trade associa- 
tion studies in the food, drug and hard- 
ware ficlds, show what the profit offered 
by Rural America means. 

Rural store operation, with lower credit 
losses and less returned goods, has an 
added advantage in lower overhead and 
more close-knit purchasing practice. Whole- 
saler operations, furthermore, flourish in 
terms of rural distribution. Two studies 
of wholesaler business reveal (1) a Phila- 
delphia drug jobber, with 100 best city 
customers’ volume almost evenly matched 
by that of his 100 best outside customers ; 
(2) a New York electrical jobber, aston- 
ished to find that of 100 best customers, 
60 were from outside the city of his head- 
quarters. Department stores contribute to 
further analysis of the rural-urban buying 
problem, with 19 stores in large and 
medium cities supplying figures on location 
of their charge accounts. 

One of the first studies to attempt a 
concentrated attack on the profit theme in 
rural merchandising, this should be of de- 
cided interest to merchandisers in all lines. 
Requests to Charles C. Rees, Country 
Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Muncie, National Laboratory, 
Reveals Secrets to Look 


Middletown, America’s most investigated 
community, is again under the microscope. 
First held up to the critical eyes of the 
world by Robert and Helen Lynd in ‘‘Mid- 
dletown,” more lately revisited by these 
same probing analysts in “Middletown in 
Transition,’ the citizens of Muncie, Ind., 
have now been looked over by—you 
guessed it—Look! Bill Ricketts, in charge 
for Booz, Fry, Allen & Hamilton, certifies 
that the Look survey, covering one family 
out of every five in every block, is one of 
the most thorough and intensive analyses 
of reader characteristics and reader interest 
that has been made for any publication in 
a given locality. And so now Middletown 
comes to the marketing world again, in a 
brief, highly pictorial, and charted study 


entitled “No Private Life in ‘Middle- 
town,” 
Armed with copies of Look and the 


Saturday Evening Post, just for comparison, 
both appearing on newsstands the same 
date, July 6, B-F-A & H investigators sys- 
tematically combed the city. In the 2,443 
family interviews—whopping long and 
thorough ones, too—641 readers of Look, 
or 26.2%, were found. The study goes on 
to show income groups of readers, children 
in college (by way of quality of reader- 
ship), home ownership, value of rented 
homes, car ownership—by makes of cars, 
occupational classifications of 1,432 men 
interviewed. For evidence of readership, 
facts and figures on readers per copy (4.9) ; 
and by way of the comparison noted above, 
some findings on the relative reading habits 
induced by the Look vs. SEP editorial 
treatment. Gallup set a pace for it in his 
earlier page-by-page identification studies, 
which were here repeated with interesting 
results for picture-page-editors, and space 
buyers. This study will be talked about in 
marketing circles. Send to A. H. Burtis, 
Look Magazine, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Times-Star Analyzes Reading 
Habits of Cincinnati Market 

“Tonight After Dinner’ is the title of 
an imposing promotion booklet just pub- 
lished in behalf of the newspaper market 
of Cincinnati by the Times-Star. With a 
minimum of conventional market statistics 
(which are available in other forms) the 
book confines itself primarily to the sub- 
ject of the newspaper circulation status of 
the city. Its theme is essentially—how to 
get the most for your advertising dollar 
through newspaper advertising in this 
market. 

Feature of the study is a survey con- 
ducted among 75 office buildings in down- 
town Cincinnati. Questionnaires were dis- 
tributed to all employes, collected from 
office managers. Operation of the survey 
itself was conducted through an outside 
agency. Some 7,774 returns, from 12,000 
distributed, provide the material which, 
condensed and presented in graphic form, 
analyzses the reading habits of these em- 
ployed persons. Home reading, non-home 
reading, and non-reading of the three city 
newspapers are shown, followed by an 
analysis of comparative advertising costs. 

Advertisers interested in the market will 
find the survey a valuable guide to expendi- 
tures, with illustrations of comparative 
space and coverage for equivalent rates in 
the several papers. Written and compiled 
by the Chester C. Moreland Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, the book is an excellent testimonial 
to the typographical facilities of the Times- 
Star, which printed the entire job, and pro- 
vided a plastic binding permitting liberal 
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use of double page spreads throughout. 
Requests direct to George Fries, the Times- 
Star; distribution will be arranged through 
salesmen and national representatives. 


Small-Town Kansas Bulks 
Large in Retail Sales 

The cities and towns under 30,000 popu- 
lation in Kansas account—according to the 
recent survey “Key to Kansas’—for 76.9% 
of the total retail sales in the state. As 
compared with other midwestern states, 
Kansas has the largest per cent of retail 
sales volume from’ these smaller cities and 
towns, a marketing factor which seems to 
deserve special consideration by organiza- 
tions working for their share of that sales 
volume. In “Key to Kansas’ the 193 
retail sales data on food stores, general 
merchandise, automotive outlets, filling sta- 
tions and drug stores have been compiled 
by towns and counties, to provide a work- 
ing tool for this market. An excellent 
marketing map of the state accompanies the 
figures, which have been made available in 
this form by 12 newspapers serving the 
area. Requests to Eugene Katz, E. Katz 
Special Advertising Agency, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Liberty Fights Crime 


Sales executives concerned over the na- 
tion's problem of crime, as it affects per- 
sonal and business lives, will be interested 
in the reprinted collection of "We Can Pre- 
vent Crime’ articles, from Liberty. Written 
by Attorney-General Cummings, appearing 
as four articles in magazine form, the sub- 
jects are: “We Can Prevent Crime,” 
“Catching Crooks Is Not Enough,” “The 
Scandal of Our Jails,” and “Children 
First.” Liberty has now made copies avail- 
able to executives, believing that business 
is very much concerned over this great 
national problem. Requests to H. A. Wise, 
Liberty, 122 East 42nd St., New York, 
i 3 


Entree to the College Market 

"876 College Newspapers” is the title 
of a 1937 directory available to advertisers 
interested in reaching the college market. 
It lists by states the college publications 
with registration figures and other data 
showing the scope of schedules which can 
be handled through and serviced by the 


In Preparation 


THE FAIR 
TRADE ACTS 


3y STANLEY A. WIEGEL 

of the San Francisco Bar 
A handbook for business executives, 
fully explaining the Acts, the various 
problems and methods of distribution 
they involve. Appendix will include 
complete texts of the forty-two state 
Fair Trade Acts, the Miller-Tydings 
Amendment to the anti-trust laws, 
and legal forms. 

An authoritative and comprehen- 
sive volume for executives in retail, 
wholesale and manufacturing lines. 

Pre-publication price $4.00. Off the 
press soon, whereupon price will be 
$5.00. We suggest immediate order. 


The FOUNDATION PRESS, Ince. 
11 South La Salle Street, Dept. C 
Chicago, Hlinois 


organization specializing in this field, Na- 
tional Advertising Service, Inc. Requests | 
to William H. McNeal, Jr., National Ad- | 
vertising Service, Inc., 420 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


Wall Street Market Analysis | 

A booklet reprinting the entire series of 
daily stock market sales from January, 
1928, through September 15, 1937, is avail- 
able from the New York Herald Tribune. 
Based on the Herald Tribune’s index of 
100 representative stocks, and showing the 
high, low and close of each day's trading, 
with volume in millions of shares, the 
booklet is a complete history of the market 
for the nine and three-quarter year period. 
For copies, costing 10 cents each, send 
"Market Trend Charts” to Elsa Lang, New 
York Herald Tribune, 230 West 41st St., 
New York, N. Y. 


OVER 50 OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR 


SINGLE; $5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE 


LESS 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven 


Personal Service and Supplies 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITION WANTED (Cont.) 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
27 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only name and address for details. 
- ¥: BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS. REPORTING 


—commercial publicity stills on the movie lots—ad 
films produced. . B. Laing, established 6 years 
at 3626 Lankershim Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


PHOTG AD-CARDS—NEW, NOVEL, EFFEC- 
tive mail-order selling. Economical and sure-fire 
results. Get samples quick. GRAPHIC ARTS 
— SERVICE, 291 Market St., Hamilton, 

io. 


PHOTO OFFSET 


PLANOGRAPH 


in composing stick—with 
letters. 
folder. 


Cten Ureess Set dis- 
a ike printer— 
FotoPyE cardboard 
Save composition on paste-ups. Write for 
Fototype, 625 West Washington, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED 


SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE 


His personal sales led the national sales staff of 
a well known, very efficient organization. He is 
now pleasantly employed as the organization's 
District Sales Manager but seeks a greater oppor- 
tunity. 

Besides successful sales record, his training and 
experience include: preparing sales talks and train- 
ing material for salesmen; and selecting, 
and managing salesmen. 

Please do not answer this advertisement unless 
you have a real opportunity for a man with the 
above qualifications who is determined to go places 
with a worth-while organization. $10,000 a year 
minimum. Answer Box 562, care SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MARKETING DETECTIVE: RECORDS 
prove that scientific market analysis and product 
research increase sales. Young man, 24, university 
trained, 44% years marketing and merchandising ex- 
perience desires connection with advertising agency 
or manufacturer. Thoroughly familiar with current 
market research procedure. Box 561, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
BARGAIN IN MANPOWER: OPPORTUNITY 


wanted by man with 10 years’ executive experience 


handling sales, correspondence, advertising and 
trafic matters for large manufacturer industrial 
product. Age 34, college graduate. Aggressive; 


capable handling anything; and desirous assuming 
full responsibility. For an unusual investment in 
manpower, address Box 563, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SALESMAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, LIVING 
in West Texas, car, good appearance, middle-aged, 
experienced in furniture and hardware on road and 
office, wants to represent reputable line in Texas. 
References. Address Box 557, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SERVED 12 YEARS AS DISTRICT MANAGER 
in Northwest territory with large national firm 
selling retail stores a service having to do with 
volume, therefore am qualified to handle a legiti- 
mate service or product and capable of contacting 
executives. Box 558, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER OR ASSISTANT, 
with 15 years agency cxperience including all phases 
production, merchandising cooperation, offers manu- 
facturer excellent background for position directing 
advertising or field promotion. seen Hn salary 
with opportunity primary objective. Located in 
New York, will travel. Box 560, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE TYPE SALESMAN AVAILABLE 
for sales direction appointmenr—Present connection 
12 years old, selling an essential thru dealers and 
jobbers. Eleven years in Florida and Louisiana. 


training | 


Can teach modern trend of marketing thru all —_ 
of channels to consumer. Age 40, married, perfect 
health, dynamic energy. Own car. 
New Orleans or Miami. 


Willing return 
Not milk-route type of 


| salesman, so don’t offer slave wages. Can sever 
| present assignment within thirty days. What do 
| you bid? Box 555, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 


ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


| RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS 


| OUR STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL AND PER- 
| sonal method conducts negotiations for high-grade 

positions. Each case prepared and executed sepa- 
| rately. Employment and identity protected. Mod- 
| erate cost. - have earned over $2,400 yr. 
| write Dept. G, Craig & Gravatt, Schaff Bldg., 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BY RAY BILL 


APITAL STRIKING NOW: Six months ago busi- 
ness men and the general public were upset over 
the wave of strikes which was sweeping the coun- 

try. Today another type of strike is with us, and it seems 
to be responsible to a large extent for the market crash 
William 
O'Neil, forceful and straight-thinking president of Gen- 
eral Tire and Rubber Co., puts the spotlight on our 
troubles with such accuracy that we have asked him to be 
guest editor for this issue. Gentlemen, Mr. O'Neil: 
Strikes by capital, large and small—by the little capi- 
talist who is planning to spend a few thousand dollars 
in the building of a house as well as by the larger capi- 
talist who has hundreds of thousands of dollars to invest 
in industry or commerce—explain the reason for the 


and the lowering of production schedules. 


present uncertain and unsatisfactory condition of American 
business. 

The very large capitalist is on a strike because he is 
faced with an 80% tax on his profits on stocks, which is 
not subject to deduction for subsequent losses. He won't 
risk financing new ventures if the government’s take is 
greater than that of the average gambling house. And he 
knows he will never get it back. 

The small-time capitalist, who has stayed away from 
Wall Street and corporation finance, is on strike, too. He 
won't build the house that he needs—and there are many 
thousands like him in the United States—because labor 
agitation, particularly in the best-paid industries, makes 
costs, building conditions, and the permanence of indus- 
trial operations so uncertain. Labor trouble will be found 
to be greatest where the pay is highest and where housing 
is needed worst. 

There is a widespread move under way now toward 
the decentralization of industry, and capitalists, large and 
small, are afraid to build because they are afraid that in- 
dustry will move and decentralize. 

Private building should be the biggest industry and it 
should employ the most labor. Government projects are 
always maintained on borrowed money. However, people 
won't build homes unless they are sure they are going to 
live in them and they won’t build to rent to others uniess 
they are sure those tenants will stay. No wonder the au- 
tomobile business is good, for it provides a means to move 
from one place to another. 
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Because the private building industry is lagging, we 
have a surplus of labor. This surplus is being pushed into 
the going industries, and the old-time employe, entitled 
to full hours in an industry that is busy, is being forced 
to share his hours. He won't build; he can’t afford to. 
The Lewis unions welcome additional members, who 
mean more dues. The newcomers are the most enthusi- 
astic members, but the old employe’s one privilege of 
steady employment is seriously threatened. 

What are the remedies for the present state of affairs ? 

First, to restore the confidence of the investing public, 
the government should not insist that a corporation, which 
is in debt, without sufficient capital to operate safely other- 
wise, must pay out all of its earnings in dividends. 

Second, it should be made possible for banks to lend 
money to corporations with the knowledge that, as the cor- 
porations earn money, the indebtedness will be reduced, 
and it will not be necessary to pay out all earnings in 
dividends. 

Third, the capital gains tax should be changed so that 
if a person loses money one year and makes a profit the 
next year, he can at least deduct his losses for a few years. 

The undistributed surplus profits tax is not hurting the 
big companies with plenty of cash reserves, but it is hurt- 
ing the expanding business, the new business, and it hurts 
every little fellow in business. It protects the inheritor 
of great wealth, as he would otherwise have to pay out 
more of his share, but it does not protect the little fellow 
who is trying to make a nest egg. 

Why shouldn’t investors lose confidence when, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary risk of business that they must run, 
they are faced with foolish tax laws which threaten to 
insure the eventual bankruptcy of their ventures? 

Until these things are remedied, I can see no perma- 
nently favorable business prospect ahead. 

There is a tremendous latent consumer demand. We 
need more houses, we need more good roads, we need 
more manufacturing facilities; but we can’t have them with 
the constant labor agitation which has induced, directly 
or indirectly, the current strike on the part of both big 
and little capital. 

Confidence has to be restored in the capital markets be- 
fore it will be possible to have the expansion in all lines 
of business needed to replace normal business mortalities. 
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Wf HOUSEFURNISHINGS 


\ 


HEN she enters a store, she looks as 
though she owned it . . . When she 
leaves—he’s sure of it. 


That’s what comes of having a snappy 
young wife with such taking ways... . The 
only time she has things delivered is when 
he isn’t along . . . He’s her cash-and-carry. 


It all starts when he carries her across the 
threshold .. . And, for the next ten years, 
he never gets through carrying things— 
bundles, babies, houses, furniture, cars, ra- 
dios, insurance, and her Uncle Charlie. 


During these years, they need (and buy) 
nearly everything that can be wrapped up. 


' ! 


WHERE THE AGED FEAR TO TREAD 


For they’re in the “Age of Accumulation” 
... After that, the old man kind o’ lets down 
—if he hasn’t fallen down under the load in 
the meantime. 


Maybe it isn’t right to pile things any 
higher—but these ‘“‘first-needers,’’ who make 
up only one-fifth of all shoppers, actually 
carry home two-fifths of all packages. 
They’re just twice as easy to sell because 
they’re buyers—not lookers. 


That’s why Cosmopolitan offers advertisers 
such a sweet opportunity .. . 36.2% of ITS 
reader-buyers are in this ‘‘Age of Accumula- 
tion’’—and the rest, not far removed. 


Copyright, 1937, Hearst Magazines, Inc. 


Advertising that works elbow to elbow 
with dealers and salesmen is one kind 
of promotion which the salesmanager 


can okay with confidence 


No other medium is keyed closer to 
localized selling than the newspaper. It 
links dealer, product and consumer at 
the point of sale. It offers the flexibility 
of sales approach which individual mar- 
kets require. 

Because the newspaper sells more ad- 
vertised goods than any other medium, 
it is the dealer’s advertising medium. 
They spend more for newspaper adver- 
tising than for any other kind of sales 
promotion. 

Your Chicago dealers can sell more 
of your product if you build preference 
for your brand in the newspaper they 
prefer. 

In Chicago, the Tribune is the one 
newspaper which delivers majority cov- 


erage of all the families in metropolitan 
Chicago. Practically as many families in 
the city and suburbs read the Tribune 
as read any two other Chicago news- 
papers combined. 

Its full-market circulation penetrates 
all classes—regardless of age, income or 
social status. And because it sells more 
goods at less cost per sale, the Tribune 
prints more advertising than any other 
Chicago newspaper. 

Rates per hundred thousand circula- 
tion are among the lowest in America. 


WHICH DEALERS DOES YOUR ADVERTISING HELP2 


THE 
SALESMANAGER’S 
MEDIUM 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 

220 E. 42nd Street, New York 
5-167 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
820 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 


